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TURBINE  ENGINE  DIAGNOSTICS  SYSTEM 


fleet  TED,  The  Army's  Computerized 
Tank  Nechanic 

""Bff  Ymfm  i®Dii  t®  m  ®  C®DrM®&t  'Em®, 

¥®[iQ^r©  [j®G  t®  feB@1  tiii© 

COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


n  f  your  circle  of  friends  includes 
j  Army  tank  mechanics,  no  doubt 
j  you’ve  heard  of  the  new  guy  on 
;  j  the  block-TED.  And  no  doubt, 
lJ  ted  is  already  or  will  soon  be 
making  your  life  much  easier.  Just 
who,  or  more  appropriately  what  is 
TED?  The  Turbine  Engine  Diagnostics 
System  or  TED,  developed  by  the 
Army  Research  Laboratory  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  is 
already  paving  the  way  for  soldiers  to 
toss  their  technical  manuals  (TM)  and 
trust  TED.  In  an  Army  that  still  rou¬ 
tinely  hands  out  1,000-page  TMs  to  its 
tank  mechanics,  TED  is  a  passport  to 
the  information  age;  as  one  soldier  put 
it,  “TED  is  my  buddy.” 

A  typical  TED  demo  to  a  class  of  tank 
mechanics  observing  the  software  per¬ 
form  for  the  first  time,  generates  an 
enthusiasm  and  type  of  “word  of 
mouth”  advertisement  that  money 
can’t  buy.  Typically  these  soldiers  want 
to  know  where  they  can  get  TED,  how, 
and  how  soon.  The  class  instructor. 
Army  Staff  Sgt.  Eddie  Smith  fires  up 
an  actual  Ml  tank  engine  and  ensures 
they  not  only  observe,  but  actually  get 
into  the  system  to  troubleshoot  and 
diagnose.  They  learn  that  a  health 
maintenance  check  of  the  engine, 
which  was  a  manual  process  that  last¬ 
ed  two  to  three  hours  and  required 
two  mechanics,  could  now  be  done  by 
TED  in  about  10  minutes  (half  of 
which  is  warm  up  time  for  the  engine). 
That  gets  their  attention. 


Johnson  Is  managing  editor,  Program  Manager 
magazine,  DSMC  Press. 
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Photos  courtesy  Army  Research  Laboratory 


TED  not  only  helps  tank  mechanics 
diagnose  system  faults,  but  can  also 
order  required  spare  parts,  provide 
step-by-step  instructions  on  how  to 
perform  required  repairs,  perform 
tests  to  ensure  that  the  repairs  correct 
the  problem,  maintain  necessary 
maintenance  records  and  associated 
forms,  and  provide  a  comprehensive 
online  tutorial  on  AGT-1500  turbine 
engine  maintenance  procedures.  TED 
also  features  online  tutorials  on 
Microsoft  Windows,  the  Ground-Hop 
Support  Set  (GHSS),  Automated 


Breakout  Box  (ABOB)  and  the  Digital 
Multimeter. 

More  good  news— the  TED  software  is 
Windows-compliant  and  will  run  on 
any  486  computer  with  8  Megs  of 
RAM,  a  500  Meg  hard  drive,  a  Super 
VGA  monitor,  and  a  mouse.  TED  will 
also  run  on  any  touch  screen-compati¬ 
ble  computer  and  functions  well  on  a 
desktop  as  well  as  a  laptop. 

As  of  January  1997,  there  were  65 
Army  National  Guard  units  using  TED 


and  ABOB.  Fielding  to  active  Army 
and  Marine  units  is  expected  to  begin 
in  spring  1997,  with  a  goal  of  200 
copies  of  TED  and  ABOB  to  all  main¬ 
tenance  support  units  with  Ml  tanks. 

The  TED  package  being  fielded  to 
Army  maintenance  units  includes  both 
hardware  and  software.  The  hardware, 
called  ABOB  (Automated  Breakout 
Box),  consists  of  a  standard  issue  BOB 
(Breakout  Box)  with  circuits  added  to 
select  one  of  the  128  channels  and 
convert  the  analog  signal  to  digital 
before  passing  it  to  the  computer.  The 
TED  software  is  issued  on  CD  and 
replaces  the  7-foot  stack  of  manuals 
for  the  Ml  engine. 

PM  Abrams  has  officially  recognized 
the  hardware  and  software,  designat¬ 
ing  the  TED  CD  as  TM  9-2500-511- 
34&P,  and  assigning  NSN  5999-01- 
436-8900  to  the  ABOB. 

Why  the  Need? 

By  August  1991,  several  factors  were 
contributing  to  the  selection  of  tank 
maintenance  as  an  appropriate 
domain  for  further  development  and 
research  into  expert  diagnostics  sys¬ 
tems.  First,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  was  going 
through  a  dramatic  reduction  in  force, 
a  large  component  of  which  was  the 
loss  of  aggregate  years  of  master  diag¬ 
nostician  expertise  in  turbine  engine 
diagnostics  and  repair.  This  realiza¬ 
tion,  coupled  with  the  rising  cost  to 
maintain  the  Abrams  AGT-1500  gas 
turbine  engine,  caused  the  Ordnance 
School  Directorate  of  Combat  Devel¬ 
opments  to  consider  various  options 
to  improve  turbine  engine  diagnostics. 
One  of  the  options  discussed  was  the 
development  of  an  expert  system  that 
would  capture  those  diagnostic 
heuristics  (or  rules  of  thumb)  that  are 
often  lost  as  master  diagnosticians 
retire  or  leave  the  service.  In  addition, 
TED  was  to  be  easy  to  use  and  must 
allow  a  novice  mechanic  the  capability 
to  perform  his  or  her  duties  as  well  as 
a  master  diagnostician. 

A  second  reason  for  choosing  tank 
maintenance  dealt  with  a  new  Army 
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r/^f^ED  has  been  cited  as  a  pro- 
"I  :  ject  that  exemplifies  three 
IJ  key  elements  of  eur  Defense 
Science  and  Technology  Stralfegy:  the 
ubiquity  and  lmpoilan<^  of  informa¬ 
tion  technologies,  the  need  for 
greater  attention  to  affordability,  and 
the  priority  on  accelerated  transition 
to  operational  use.  As  evidenced  by, 
the  rapid  acceptance  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  |Ep's<^i)apities  by 
personnel,  this  system  Is  a  clear 
example  of  the  successful  transition 
of  artificial  intelligence  (Al)  technology 
to  the  operations  and  maintenance 
aspects  of  military  systems,  with  a 
resulting  decrease  in  costs  and  an 
increase  in  reading  /  ' 

I  would  like  to  point  out  tfM  the  ttor- 
iai  system,  Diagnostic  Inteilieht .  .  :  ^ ' ' 
Tutoring  System  (DITS), 
plements  TED  as  a  diagno^cSrainer, 
was  initially  funded  by  the  U:S:iArmy 
Al  Center.  As  part  of  the  DoD  Science 
and  Technology  (S&T)  program/  this 
Al  Center  has  been  Instrumental  in 
the  development,  promotion,  and 
transition  of  Al  technology  within  the 
Department  : 

Artificial  intelligence  technology  will 

continue  to  be  funded 

and  developed  within 

the  DoD  S&T  program, 

with  increasing  empha-  ^ 

sis  on  transition  to  ||| 

operational  use,  I 

anticipate  that  we  will 

have  many  more  W  ^ 

examples—of  which  1 

TED  is  an  outstand-  '  ^ 

ingone— ofthe 

pradical  utility  of 

this  technology  in 

the  not-too-dis- 

tant  future."  IIH 

—  AmtaK.  Jones 

Director,  Defense 

Research  &  Engineering 

January  2, 1997 


funding  directive  called  Stock  Funding 
of  Depot  Level  Repairables  (SFDLR).  If 
you  were  a  company  commander  in 
the  past,  and  one  of  your  tanks  broke 
down,  it  was  fixed  for  free  (as  far  as 
you,  the  commander,  were  con¬ 
cerned).  Today,  as  that  same  comman¬ 
der,  you  are  billed  for  your  mainte¬ 
nance  costs.  The  hope  of  the  new 
doctrine  is  that  it  will  reduce  overall 
maintenance  costs,  without  adversely 
affecting  unit  readiness.  Fortunately, 
the  Army  realized  that  SFDLR  alone, 
without  better  maintenance  aids  for 
the  mechanic,  was  not  the  final  answer 
to  reducing  high  maintenance  costs. 
Hence,  TED  was  developed  to  provide 
the  mechanic  with  a  computer  pro¬ 
gram  that  enables  apprentice  mechan¬ 
ics  to  perform  like  master  mechanics, 
thereby  increasing  diagnostic  efficien¬ 
cy  without  a  substantial  investment  in 
new  test  equipment  or  increased  train¬ 
ing  costs. 

The  third  reason  for  choosing  a  tank 
maintenance  domain  was  a  revision  to 
current  Army  maintenance  doctrine. 
Under  the  new  doctrine,  when  an 
engine  fails  it  is  pulled  from  the  tank 
and  sent  to  Direct  Support  (DS).  The 
tank  hull  remains  at  the  unit,  a  new 
engine  is  sent  forward,  and  the  tank  is 
quickly  returned  to  full  operational 
status.  The  defective  engine  is  then 
analyzed  at  DS  and  if  repairs  can  be 
made  at  DS,  it  is 
returned  to  stand- 

Pby  status  for  use 
in  another  tank. 
However,  if  repairs 
include  depot-level 
tasks,  the  engine 
must  be  evacuated. 
The  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Com- 
mand  realized  that  a 
large  portion  of  the 
AGT-1500  depot-level 
repairs  could  be  per¬ 
formed  at  DS  level. 
TACOM  initiated  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  authorize  many 
of  these  maintenance  tasks  at  DS  level. 
That  program  is  referred  to  as  DS  (+). 
TED  provided  the  platform  from 
which  depot-level  maintenance  exper¬ 


tise  (most  of  which  was  civilian  and 
contractor-based),  could  be  readily 
communicated  to  DS  mechanics  in  an 
understandable  and  easy-to-use  for¬ 
mat.  The  adoption  of  DS(+)  will 
markedly  improve  Abrams  readiness 
rates. 

The  Real  Work  Begins 

Responding  to  the  Army’s  need  for  a 
light-weight,  visual  expert  system  that 
will  provide  the  best  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dures  available  for  the  Army’s  Ml 
AGT-1500  turbine  engine,  the  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Center  and  School 
took  the  lead.  In  August  1991,  they 
put  together  a  team  of  computer  scien¬ 
tists  from  Army  Research  Laboratory 
(ARL);  subject  matter  experts  (SME) 
from  the  /o'my  Ordnance  Center  and 
School  (USAOC&S);  contractor  per¬ 
sonnel  from  Textron-Lycoming;  sys¬ 
tems  analysts  from  Strategic  Logistics 
Agency  (now  referred  to  as  Logistics 
Integration  Agency);  training  special¬ 
ists;  and  cognitive  psychologists  from 
Applied  Science  Associates.  Under  the 
direction  of  program  manager.  Army 
Lt.  Col.  Orlando  Illi,  Jr.,  this  team  of 
diversified  specialists  began  what  has 
become  the  first  artificial  intelligence 
project  to  be  funded,  monitored,  and 
fielded  by  the  Army 

Early  into  the  TED  project,  the  TED 
program  manager  chartered  a  study 
panel  to  establish  specific  design  goals 
for  TED  functionality.  This  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  Textron-Lycoming  (the  AGT- 
1500  prime  contractor)  engineers; 
Ordnance  School  SMEs  from  the 
Directorate  of  Combat  Developments 
and  the  Directorate  of  Training;  Ord¬ 
nance  School  turbine  engine  mainte¬ 
nance  instructors  and  their  students 
(AIT,  NCO,  and  warrant  officer);  and 
ARL  computer  scientists.  After  the 
study  was  completed,  the  TED  team 
developed  the  following  three  design 
goals:  capable  of  supporting  multiple 
levels  of  expertise  on  each  screen, 
which  would  enable  an  apprentice  AIT 
graduate  mechanic  to  use  TED  and 
function  at  the  same  level  as  a  master 
diagnostician;  as  easy  to  use  as  a  video 
game;  and  flexible  enough  to  allow  for 
rapid  prototyping. 
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First  and  foremost,  TED  software 
needed  to  perform  basic  diagnostics 
and  produce  results  that  routinely 
would  meet  or  exceed  the  accuracy 
expected  of  the  most  experienced 
mechanic.  It  needed  to  enable  an  AIT 
graduate  to  perform  his  or  her  duties 
at  a  master  diagnostician  level,  which 
would  allow  TED  to  exhibit  an  overall 
effectiveness  that  would  be  significant¬ 
ly  better  than  the  system  it  is  replacing. 
Otherwise,  it  will  lose  soldier  respect, 
and  it  will  not  be  used. 

Soldiers  will  always  ask  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  mechanic  why  something 
does  not  work.  These  master  diagnos¬ 
ticians  have  a  sixth  sense  and  “know” 
what  is  wrong  with  the  engine.  It  was 
the  TED  team’s  desire  to  have  that 
“sixth  sense”  built  into  TED  so  that 
novice  and  apprentice  mechanics 
could  benefit  from  years  of  aggregate 
expertise.  The  problem  was  how  best 
to  design  an  expert  system  that  would 
not  bore  the  expert  and  baffle  the 
beginner,  but  still  enable  both  to  bene¬ 
fit  and  to  increase  their  efficiency 

Given  the  requirement  to  make  TED 
useful  for  all  three  categories  of 
mechanics,  the  TED  team  decided  to 
design  the  main  screen  at  the  expert 
level.  This  would  allow  each  screen  to 
provide  three  levels  of  expertise: 
expert,  novice,  and  apprentice. 
Experts  need  little  or  no  help  from 
TED.  Novice  mechanics  (recent  AIT 
Graduates)  require  extensive  step-by- 
step  instructions,  while  apprentice 
mechanics  (those  with  more  then  one 
year  of  experience  after  AIT)  need  a 
system  that  enables  them  to  ask  for 
additional  information.  Once  the  main 
diagnostic  screen  is  accessed,  the  sol¬ 
dier  can  control  the  level  of  interaction 
through  the  use  of  HOW,  WHY,  HELP, 
and  TOOLS  buttons  for  each  task  per¬ 
formed  The  HOW  button  gives  the 
user  more  help,  in  the  form  of  addi¬ 
tional  text  and  graphical  images,  and 
will  automatically  drop  the  user  into  a 
lower  skill  level  (as  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph).  The  WHY  but¬ 
ton  gives  the  user  a  global  picture:  why 
the  test  is  performed,  and  why  he  or 
she  is  being  asked  certain  questions. 


The  problem  was 
^  how  b^to  design 
I  an  expert  system 
tli|d¥vouidnot 
I  bbretheexpert 
and  baffle  the 
I  b^sinlle^  but  still 

I  ellt  and  to  increase 
I  their  effidenqf. 


In  addition,  it  informs  the  user  of  the 
current  goals  of  the  system.  All  WHY 
information  is  presented  in  a  text  win¬ 
dow.  The  HELP  button  provides  the 
user  with  helpful  hints  for  performing 
a  specific  task.  The  TOOLS  button  dis¬ 
plays  all  required  tools  and  special  test 
equipment.  In  addition,  TED’s  online 
tutorial  provides  a  comprehensive 
review  of  turbine  engine  maintenance 
procedures  for  all  levels  of  expertise. 
As  TED  is  used,  mechanics’  skill  levels 
improve,  and  they  require  less  help 
from  TED. 

“Initially  we  thought  that  was  going  to 
be  overkill,”  said  llli,  “but  it  wasn’t.  We 
were  looking  at  it  from  a  technical 
standpoint  of,  ‘Yes,  I  know  and  under¬ 
stand  the  system  I’m  looking  at.’  But 
you’ve  got  to  remember  who  the  ulti¬ 
mate  user  will  be.  I  guess  what  we 
learned  is  it  was  always  going  back  to 
the  19-year-old  that  graduates  from 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  as  a  63 
Echo.  And  as  long  as  we  focused  on 
the  solder,  it  became  easy  for  us.” 

Second,  TED  had  to  be  easy  to  use,  or 
otherwise  it  will  sit  on  the  shelf. 
Mechanics  have  favorite  stories  of  diag¬ 


nostic  equipment  that  does  nothing 
but  occupy  lots  of  storage  space.  The 
TED  team  targeted  the  current  genera¬ 
tion  X  soldier  who  has  been  raised  on 
video  games.  TED  software  was 
designed  in  that  vein,  making  it  easy 
and  fun  to  use.  Each  screen  had  the 
same  format,  with  color  photos  and 
pop-up  windows.  All  the  soldier  was 
required  to  do  was  point  and  click 
with  a  mouse  or  a  touch-screen  com¬ 
puter. 

Third,  it  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  insertion  of  updated  mod¬ 
ules  without  affecting  the  entire  logic 
structure.  This  feature  was  extremely 
important  in  that  the  TED  team  rou¬ 
tinely  incorporated  recommended 
changes  gleaned  from  basic  and 
advanced  NCO  course  students,  who 
were  shown  new  modules  as  they 
were  developed.  “Once  the  students 
commented  on  the  applicability  of  the 
module,”  said  llli,  “changes  were  incor- 
porated-often  as  the  soldiers  looked 
on.  It  was  a  powerful  tool  that  enabled 
us  to  incorporate  those  ideas  and 
changes  that  the  soldier  wanted  rapid¬ 
ly,  without  having  to  completely 
rework  the  entire  system.” 

About  the  Software 

The  main  diagnostic  software  in  TED 
is  a  Windows-based  shell  called  Visual 
Expert  from  SOFTSELL^*^.  Visual 
Expert  is  based  on  a  procedural  rea¬ 
soning  paradigm  called  Procedural 
Reasoning  System  (PRS).^’^  PRS  is  a 
visual  method  of  encoding  reasoning 
strategies  used  by  expert  problem 
solvers.  The  knowledge  is  represented 
graphically  with  semantics  suited  to 
the  procedural,  goal-oriented  style  of 
problem  solving,  and  PRS  is  best  suit¬ 
ed  for  problems  that  are  both  proce¬ 
dural  and  goal  oriented,  e.g,  diagnos¬ 
tics,  including  triage  or  deciding  what 
problem  to  fix  first. 

A  procedural  approach  uses  an 
ordered,  step-by-step  prescription  to 
obtain  a  desired  result,  possibly 
including  alternate  paths  in  case  of 
failure.  Such  an  approach  is  also  goal 
oriented  if  some  steps  are  goals  to  be 
achieved  rather  than  specific  actions  to 
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be  performed.^  Army  TMs  closely  fol¬ 
low  this  paradigm.  They  are  often 
graphical  in  nature  with  decision  trees 
displayed  on  the  page.  Some  nodes 
represent  goals  to  be  achieved;  others 
represent  specific  tasks  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

From  TED’s  main  menu  screen,  the 
mechanic  is  given  access  to  the  entire 
TED  system.  As  shown  in  Figure  1, 
TED  separates  this  access  into  three 
main  modules  and  two  special  appli¬ 
cations.  The  first  main  module,  enti¬ 
tled  TED,  directs  the  mechanic  to  the 
bulk  of  the  diagnostic  and  mainte¬ 
nance  expertise.  The  second  main 
module.  Automated  Breakout  Box 
(ABOB),  allows  the  automatic  interro¬ 
gation  of  the  signals  from  the  engine. 
In  the  final  main  module,  Repair  Parts 
and  Special  Tools  List  (RPSTL),  is 
found  the  automation  of  the  repair 
parts  and  special  tools  system.  Under 
the  two  special  applications  are  the 
Diagnostic  Intelligent  Tutoring  System 
(DITS)  and  special  system  administra¬ 
tion  functions. 

First  nain  Nodule— TED 

The  main  TED  module  separates  the 
troubleshooting  and  maintenance  rou¬ 
tines  into  three  specific  areas; 

•  Inspections 

•  Operational  Checks 

•  Maintenance  Procedures 

Inspections.  The  inspections  module 
guides  mechanics  through  a  series  of 
detailed  inspections  of  the  engine  to 
determine  its  current  operational  state 
and  to  verify  recorded  faults  and  iden¬ 
tify  new  faults.  The  engine  is  divided 
into  separate  inspection  stations,  and 
at  each  station  the  routines  guide  the 
mechanics  through  a  100-percent 
inspection  of  that  region.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion,  an  electronic  DA  Form  2404 
with  noted  deficiencies  is  automatical¬ 
ly  generated.  When  deficiencies  are 
noted,  TED  automatically  links  to  per¬ 
tinent  sections  of  maintenance  and 
repair  parts  modules. 

Operational  Checks.  The  second  area 
under  the  TED  module  is  the  opera¬ 


tional  checks.  The  operational  checks 
organize  DS  diagnostic  logic  by  terms 
easily  recognized  by  mechanics, 
regardless  of  experience.  Trou¬ 
bleshooting  areas  include:  No  Start, 
Protective  Modes,  Low  Power,  High 
Oil/ Smoke,  Metal  Generation,  Quick 
Coast  Down,  Unscheduled  Shutdown, 
Rapid  Functional  Assessment,  Com¬ 
pressor  Surge,  Leak  Checks,  Pre-Oper- 
ational  Checks,  and  Operational 
Checks.  Each  of  the  12  submodules 
contains  diagnostic  logic  to  first  deter¬ 
mine  the  cause  of  the  faulty  symptom, 
and  once  the  cause  has  been  detected, 
to  link  the  appropriate  maintenance 
and  repair  parts  modules. 

Maintenance  Procedures.  Mainte¬ 
nance  actions  for  any  component 
include  adjust,  repair,  remove,  and 
replace.  The  procedures  can  be 
invoked  in  either  browse  mode  or 
data-driven  mode.  When  in  browse 
mode,  maintenance  procedures  are 
manually  selected  through  menus  and 
submenus.  This  provides  experienced 
mechanics  the  flexibility  of  viewing 
only  the  procedures  that  they  need, 
while  bypassing  familiar  or  routine 
tasks.  When  in  the  data-driven  mode, 
TED  automatically  establishes  the  cor¬ 
rect  links  to  all  pertinent  maintenance 
procedures  and  to  sections  of  the 
repair  parts  manual. 


Second  Nain  Nodule— ABOB 

The  ABOB  main  module  provides  the 
mechanic  an  interface  to  the  ABOB. 
Conceived  and  developed  by  Dr.  Mark 
Kregel  from  ARL,  the  ABOB  is  an  auto¬ 
mated  version  of  the  Breakout  Box 
(BOB),  which  is  a  diagnostic  tool  that 
is  now  in  the  field.  Currently,  mechan¬ 
ics  must  manually  connect  the  BOB  to 
the  ACT- 1500  electronic  control  unit. 
Once  connected,  mechanics  must 
then  manually  read  voltages  and  then 
manually  calculate  whether  the  read¬ 
ings  represent  a  problem.  This  process 
is  fraught  with  errors  and  is  time  con¬ 
suming. 

The  ABOB  automates  the  entire 
process  because  it  is  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  128  channels  of  data  simultane¬ 
ously.  These  signals  are  passed  to  TED 
through  a  standard  serial  port.  ABOB 
can  be  used  with  or  without  TED  to 
display  voltages  on  the  computer 
screen  in  either  numerical  or  graphical 
format.  The  ABOB  software  automates 
the  manual  tasks  associated  with  the 
BOB  by  providing  instantaneous 
access  to  all  of  the  engine  s  voltage  sig¬ 
nals.  When  TED  is  run  with  ABOB, 
signals  can  be  automatically  moni¬ 
tored,  and  when  a  fault  occurs, 
mechanics  will  be  notified  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  within  seconds  instead  of 
minutes. 
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ABOB  automates  many  of  the  diagnos¬ 
tic  tests  performed  by  the  Simplified 
Test  Equipment  (STE).  The  STE  was 
fielded  in  1981  and  is  based  on  analog 
technology.  Kregel  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  an  advanced  version  of  ABOB 
to  automate  STE  functionality  and 
reduce  the  number  of  manual  tasks 
associated  with  STE. 

Just  as  the  7-foot  stack  of  paper  manu¬ 
als  for  the  engine  has  been  replaced  by 
a  single  CD,  ARE  is  extending  the 
capabilities  of  the  ABOB  hardware  and 
software  to  replace  the  set  of  seven 
huge  trunks  that  house  the  STE. 

Third  llain  llodule— Repair 
Parts  and  Special  Tools  List 
(RPSTL) 

The  third  main  module  of  TED  is  the 
RPSTL  module.  This  module  greatly 
enhances  the  mechanic’s  ability  to 
interrogate  the  parts  ordering  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  aspect  of  the 
Abrams  engine  and  transmission. 
The  mechanic  is  provided  the  ability 
to  search  for  items  of  interest  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  In  addition  to  being 
automatically  linked  from  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  procedure,  the  mechanic  can 
peruse  the  system  from  a  general 
table  of  contents  or  choose  to  search 
for  a  specific  part  number,  national 
stock  number,  or  nomenclature. 


Commenting  on  the  importance  of  the 
RPSTL,  one  soldier  put  it  this  way: 
“Hey,  1  don’t  just  find  faults;  I  do  more 
than  that.  And  you’re  going  to  give  me 
a  computer  that  does  this?  Well,  it  isn’t 
any  good  if  I’ve  still  got  to  look  it  up  in 
the  tech  manuals.”  Based  on  repetitive 
comments  like  this  one,  the  team  real¬ 
ized  the  importance  of  this  reference 
tool.  Said  Helfman,  “They  [soldiers] 
wanted  and  needed  it,  so  we  threw  in 
the  RPSTL.” 

Figure  2  is  a  typical  ordering  selection 
form  as  it  appears  on  the  TED  soft¬ 
ware.  Its  associated  parts  list  is  dis¬ 
played  on  the  right  side,  while  its 
drawing  is  detailed  on  the  left.  Items 
are  selected  from  the  parts  list  by  but¬ 
toning  the  particular  order  box.  When 
necessary,  portions  of  a  drawing  may 
be  magnified  to  highlight  areas  of 
interest.  Information  from  the  RPSTL 
is  automatically  associated  with  its 
corresponding  work  order. 

TED  System  Administration 

The  report  writing  and  database  main¬ 
tenance  functions  enable  the  mechan¬ 
ic  to  automatically  fill  out  and  print 
DA  Form  2404,  Technical  Inspection 
Form.  In  addition,  TED  provides 
numerous  work  order  and  statistical 
summaries.  TED  also  permits  online 
database  maintenance  procedures  to 


insure  that  data  integrity  is  main¬ 
tained. 

Diagnostic  Intelligent  Idtoring 
System  (DITS)— A  Diagnostic 
Trainer  to  Complement  TED 

The  DITS  module  is  a  stand-alone 
embedded  tutorial  system  that 
employs  Intelligent  Computer-Aided 
Instructional  technology"^  to  teach  tur¬ 
bine  engine  diagnostics.  DITS  will 
determine  the  mechanic’s  level  of 
expertise  with  troubleshooting  proce¬ 
dures  on  the  AGT-I500  Turbine 
Engine,  level  of  troubleshooting  expe¬ 
rience  and  related  knowledge,  and 
preferred  way  of  learning  information. 
An  adaptive  program,  DITS  is 
designed  to  continually  change  its 
approach  to  presenting  information  as 
the  mechanics  begin  to  hone  their 
diagnostic  skills.  It  provides  turbine 
engine  mechanics  with  an  automated 
capability  to  hone  their  diagnostic 
skills  in  both  a  field  and  garrison  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  DITS  system  consists  of  three  sepa¬ 
rate  modules:  an  introduction  module, 
an  ACT- 1500  review  module,  and  a 
diagnostics  practice  module.  Besides  a 
basic  review  in  turbine  engine  mainte¬ 
nance  procedures,  DITS  also  provides 
the  theory  of  turbine  engine  opera¬ 
tions,  and  guidance  on  such  tasks  as 
hooking  up  the  GHSS,  using  a  digital 
multimeter,  and  accessing  an  online 
Windows  tutorial  The  DITS  student  aid 
section  contains  a  notepad  (for  student 
notes),  a  glossary  of  frequently  used 
terms,  and  a  bookmark  feature. 

In  addition,  DITS  is  designed  to  be  per¬ 
sonalized,  and  each  mechanic’s  session 
is  keyed  to  a  first-name  entry  system. 
DITS  will  automatically  file  and  catego¬ 
rize  each  session  by  the  mechanic’s  first 
name-and  remind  that  same  mechan¬ 
ic,  once  logged  on  the  system,  of  the 
last  session.  Serving  as  both  a  diagnos¬ 
tic  trainer  and  a  diagnostic  tool,  DITS 
complements  TED  by  providing 
mechanics  a  complete  system. 

Lessons  Learned 

Of  the  major  lessons  learned  on  the 
TED  program,  perhaps  the  one  that 
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r^everal  years  ago,  country 
4^inger  Barbara  Mandrel!  popularized  a 
ti/song  called  1  Was  Country  When 
Country  Wasn't  Cool/'  In  much  the  sartie 
vray,  that  analogy  describes  the 
who  were  practicing  itotegies  of  acqui¬ 
sition  reform  tefore  they  were  insM 
;  ized  as  the  DoP’s  way  of  doing 

:  busine^:  Integrate  Product  Teams  (IPT) 

;  and  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
H  Demonstratidns(AaD).  From  the  start, 

Iteamwork  andCQoperation  were 
paramount  Concentrati^^ 
executable  strategy,  the  team  purposely 
identified  and  resolved  issues  as  they  arose. 

I  Focusing  on  cost  control,  ttiey  kept  docu- 
I  mentation  to  the  necessary  rninimum; 

I  reported  through  the  chain  of  command,  as 
I  necessary;  streamlined  the  decision 
I  process;  and,  where  possible,  reduced  infra- 
I  structure  In  a  nutshell,  they  practiced  the 
main  tenets  of  IPTs:  decide, ^promulgate, 

I  train,  communicate,  and  implement 

(Likewise,  the  team  actively  engaged  In 
ACTDs  during  the  entire  life  of  the  proiecl 
The  user,  at  the  start  of  a  projed,  can  rarely 
envision  how  technology  can  improve  his  or 
her  job.  A  system  based  on  initial  user 
expectations  will  at  best  be  shallovv  and. 

I  may  even  be  useless.  The  TED  tearn  adopt- 
I  ed  a  soldier-centric  paradigmthat  erppha- 
I  sized  support  rather  than  sippfmt  as  We 
I  end  product  This  method  of  open  corhmu- 
I  nicatlon  better  enabled  the  team  to  levd- 
I  age  the  experience  of  the  SMEs  while 
I  ensuring  continuous  soldier  feedback  dur- 
I  ing  the  incremental  development  As  a 
I  result  early  prototypes  gained  quick  accep¬ 
tance  and  greatly  added  to  the  momentum 
of  the  program. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  project,  TED 
software  modules  were  tested  weekly  using 
;  students  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Center  arid 
.  School  (OC&S).  After  the  first  formal  test  in 
I^August  1993,  the  need  for  testing  was 
^relaxed  and  is  now  done  once  a  month 
using  students  from  the  OC&S.  Additional 
user  feedback  is  also  provided  monthly 
from  the  Natic»ial  Guanl  units  toi^  ha\fe 
received  TED.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  Helfrrian, 

I  TED  lead  scientist  and  programmer,  Teed- 
back  from  users  may  lead  to  ^11  easy 
I  changes  to  the  system,  or  may  ^en  lead  to 
I  new  system  features  or  new  software  K 
I  modules." 


stands  out,  according  to  the  project 
director  and  program  manager,  is  the 
realization  that  software-intensive  pro¬ 
grams  require  an  incremental  manage¬ 
ment  approach  whereby  successive 
prototypes  are  developed  that  refine 
user  requirements  and  integrate 
emerging  technology  The  corollary  to 
this  is  the  realization  that  the  user 
must  be  the  foremost  member  of  the 
development  team.  In  addition,  the 
TED  team  realized  that  an  integrated 
product  team  approach  produced  the 
best  results  (see  Forerunners  of  Acqui¬ 
sition  Reform,  left  column). 

Find  the  Right  Life-Cycle  Model  for 
Your  Program,  The  traditional  soft¬ 
ware  life-cycle  management  model, 
also  referred  to  as  the  waterfall 
method,  emphasizes  a  systematic 
approach  of  dividing  software  develop¬ 
ment  into  exact  stages.  Each  subse¬ 
quent  stage  is  predicated  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  previous  stage,  hence 
the  reference  to  a  waterfall.  However, 
this  paradigm  is  not  conducive  to 
rapidly  changing  user  requirements 
and  the  rapid  rise  of  technology 
improvements. 

TED  development  required  an  incre¬ 
mental  life-cycle  management  system 
that  enabled  the  team  to  rapidly  devel¬ 
op  prototypes  consisting  of  individual 
modules  that  could  be  used  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  the  parent  pro¬ 
gram,  test  their  applicability,  and  inte¬ 
grate  their  functionality.  The  tradition¬ 
al  waterfall  software  development 
model  did  not  allow  for  this  flexibility. 
Hence,  the  team  determined  that  a 
more  responsive  development  para¬ 
digm  had  to  be  used  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  incremental  development 
through  the  use  of  rapid  prototyping. 
After  searching  for  an  answer,  the  team 
decided  to  employ  the  Rand  Expert 
System  Life  Cycle  Process  Model. 

Rand’s  Management  of  Expert  Systems 
Development  Guide^  advocates  a  risk- 
driven  approach  to  expert  system 
development  that  enhances  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  success  through  early  recog¬ 
nition  of  potential  problem  areas  in 
program  cost,  schedule,  and  perfor¬ 


mance.  The  Rand  development  para¬ 
digm  consists  of  six  separate  and 
distinct  phases:  Initiation  (Milestone 
0),  Concept  (Milestone  1),  Defini¬ 
tion/Design  (Milestone  II),  Develop¬ 
ment  (Milestone  III),  Deployment 
(Milestone  IV)  and  Post-Deployment. 
Each  phase  is  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  classic  Life  Cycle  System  Manage¬ 
ment  Model.  However,  the  basic  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  each  phase  of  the  Rand 
paradigm  produces  a  distinctive  pro¬ 
totype  that  serves  as  the  de  facto  exit 
criteria  to  move  from  that  particular 
phase  to  the  next.  The  prototypes  are 
continually  refined  throughout  the 
Rand  Expert  System  Life  Cycle  based 
upon  the  results  of  continual  user 
testing  as  well  as  the  insertion  of 
emerging  technological  Innovations. 

Referring  to  user  reaction,  Illi  com¬ 
mented,  “Rick  [Helfman]  and  I  decid¬ 
ed  to  employ  the  Rand  Model... 
because  it  allowed  us  the  flexibility  to 
use  a  series  of  successive  prototypes  to 
explore  user  reaction  and  incremental¬ 
ly  improve  system  functionality.  In 
essence,  it  allowed  us  to  determine 
that  if  a  prototype  works,  then  we  can 
build  on  it.  If  it  doesn’t  work,  then  we 
stop,  go  back,  and  rebuild  that  specific 
prototype.” 

As  was  mentioned  at  the  onset  of  this 
article,  an  operational  prototype  ver¬ 
sion  (Version  1.3)  of  TED  is  currently 
being  tested  at  65  Army  National 
Guard  Regional  Maintenance  Sites 
across  the  United  States.  The  Nation¬ 
al  Guard  provided  the  TED  team  with 
an  opportunity  to  continually  evalu¬ 
ate  TED  performance  in  an  opera¬ 
tional  environment.  Based  on  these 
field  evaluations,  the  TED  team  rou¬ 
tinely  tests  new  modules  and  incor¬ 
porates  recommended  changes, 
based  upon  input  from  these  extend¬ 
ed  field  tests. 

Soldier-centric.  This  phrase  was  ini¬ 
tially  coined  by  Timothy  Hanratty  and 
refers  to  yet  another  major  lesson 
learned.  Actually,  it  may  be  more 
appropriately  labeled  a  sound,  joint 
programmatic  decision  made  by  both 
Helfman  and  Illi  at  the  onset  of  the 
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program-a  decision  that  proved  its 
worth  many  times  over. 

Actively  involving  the  soldier-the  ulti¬ 
mate  end  user-in  TED  s  development 
from  the  start  proved  to  be  the  life 
blood  of  the  program.  According  to 
Helfman,  “I  strongly  believe  that  if  you 
want  to  build  something  that  a  soldier 
will  use,  you  must  live  with  the  soldier 
from  the  first  day  of  the  process.” 

Programmers  and  SMEs  do  not  speak 
the  same  language.  Programmers  talk 
of  frames,  objects,  and  Source  Lines  of 
Code  (SLOG).  Ml  mechanics  talk  of 
Inlet  Guide  Vane  angles,  and  of  Rota¬ 
tional  Variable  Differential  Transform¬ 
ers.  Each  needs  to  learn  some  of  the 
other’s  language,  but  TED’s  main 
effort  was  to  have  the  programmer 
learn  the  language  of  the  mechanic. 

The  team  decided  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  observe  the  user  in  his  or  her 
environment.  As  a  starting  point,  they 
attended  and  videotaped  classes  for 
Ml  mechanics.  This  produced  three 
important  benehts. 

•  First,  it  quickly  immersed  the  pro¬ 
grammers  into  the  language  of  the 
mechanic.  The  Inlet  Guide  Vane  is 
right  in  front  of  the  engine,  and  the 
angle  determines  how  much  air  gets 
through  to  the  turbine  blades. 

•  Second,  it  gave  an  accurate  picture 
of  how  a  mechanic  performs  his  or 
her  Job,  and  how  software  might 
improve  that  job.  The  TED  team 
noticed  during  the  first  session  that 
the  original  scope  of  work  was  too 
narrow.  There  was  a  whole  suite  of 
software  that  could  help  the 
mechanic  better  perform  his  or  her 
job. 

•  Third,  it  established  a  bond  between 
programmer  and  soldier.  Soldiers 
could  sense  that  the  team  was  seri¬ 
ous  and  that  soldier’s  needs  would 
be  given  serious  attention.  They 
were  thus  eager  to  cooperate. 

When  the  aim  is  to  produce  software 
that  not  only  works  as  planned,  but 
also  gets  used  by  the  mechanic,  then 
user  participation  in  the  development 
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process  is  critical.  The  TED  team 
heard  many  stories  from  soldiers 
about  equipment  that  never  gets  used 
and  about  equipment  that  is  difficult 
to  use,  for  which  a  small  change 
would  have  made  the  item  soldier- 
friendly.  The  TED  SMEs  were  assigned 
full  time  to  the  project. 

Helfman  readily  admits  that  when  the 
team  started  the  program,  they  pretty 
much  thought  they  could  do  it  them¬ 
selves.  “We’re  programmers,  so  that’s 
what  we’re  good  at.  And  the  Ordnance 
School  basically  fixes  tanks;  that’s 
what  they’re  good  at.  We  quickly 
learned  that  if  we  work  together,  it 
really  works  great.. .That’s  when  we 
organized  into  a  cohesive  and  coopera¬ 
tive  team. ..We  knew  that  it  was  so 
inherently  difficult  to  do  that  nobody 
could  do  it  alone.” 

llli  affirmed  his  assessment,  stating 
that  “It  was  a  sobering  experience  for 
all  sides.  For  ARL,  because  they  knew 
they  couldn’t  do  it  without  the  sol¬ 
diers.  For  the  soldiers,  they  knew  they 
couldn’t  do  it  without  ARL.  For  me, 


charged  with  trying  to  pull  this  whole 
thing  together  because  we  knew  that 
we  all  were  going  to  sink  or  swim  togeth¬ 
er— that  no  one  group  was  more 
important  then  the  other.” 

Holly  Ingham,  who  is  currently  work¬ 
ing  on  the  TED  program  as  a  comput¬ 
er  scientist,  also  spoke  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  not  trying  to  go  it  alone.  “This 
field  of  artificial  intelligence  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  think  back  in 
'91  it  was  probably  breaking  a  lot  of 
new  ground.  I’m  currently  taking  an 
artificial  intelligence  class  now  in  grad¬ 
uate  school  and  they’re  telling  me, 
‘You  can’t  develop  an  expert  system 
without  a  marriage  between  the  expert 
and  the  programmer.’  And  the  TED 
team  learned  that  early  on.  Now  it’s 
coming  out  in  school— yes,  that’s  the 
only  common  sense  way  to  make  an 
expert  system.” 

John  Dumer,  a  computer  scientist  and 
TED  programmer,  also  described  the 
team’s  soldier-centric  strategy  as  the 
most  common-sense  approach.  “You’re 
marrying  programmers  with  subject 
matter  experts,  and  you’re  finding  that 
least  common  denominator,  which 
was  the  soldier,  that  we  wanted  to 
develop  this  software  for.  And  if  you 
keep  the  soldier  in  mind  the  whole 
time -4s  this  good  for  the  soldier— it  all 
made  sense.” 

Risktaking.  Perhaps  the  most  painful 
lesson  learned  by  llli  and  the  team 
involved  risktaking.  “You  have  to  be 
willing  to  take  hits,”  said  llli,  “and  do 
total  revamps  of  the  software  when 
you  find  out  that  you’re  going  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Hopefully,  you  catch 
it  early  on.  But  if  you  don’t,  you  still 
have  to  be  willing  to  take  the  hit,  go 
back,  and  do  it  right.” 

Citing  a  specific  example,  llli  talked 
about  the  early  days  of  the  project. 
“One  of  the  things  I  learned  the  hard 
way,  is  that  you  have  to  be  able  to 
accept  that  you’re  going  to  fail. 
Because  four  months  into  the  project 
we  had  to  completely  change  our  pri¬ 
mary  expert  system  authoring  soft¬ 
ware... We  had  to  abandon  a  rule-based 
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Army  Staff  Sgt.  Eddie  Smith  instructs  a  group  of  senior  officers  on  TED  and 
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system  that  we  learned  very  early  on 
simply  wasn’t  going  to  work.”  As  pro¬ 
gram  manager,  it  fell  to  Ilii,  to  consider 
the  ramifications  of  whether  to  contin¬ 
ue  the  program  with  the  original 
authoring  software,  knowing  that  it 
had  a  high  probability  of  failure;  or  to 
take  the  hit  now,  and  rework  the  con¬ 
cept  prototype— a  decision  that  would 
result  in  a  six-month  program  delay. 
Given  the  importance  of  the  project, 
he  advised  his  superiors  to  take  the  hit 
now  and  rework  the  concept  proto¬ 
type.  Both  Illi  and  the  program  sur- 
vived-a  tribute  to  the  Ordnance 
School  leadership  who  were  tolerant  of 
failure  in  the  face  of  reasoned  risktak¬ 
ing. 

Speaking  of  risktaking  in  an  acquisi¬ 
tion  culture  that  was,  by  its  very 
nature,  inevitably  risk-aversive,  Illi  said 
that  “We  took  a  lot  of  risks;  the  field  of 
Artificial  Intelligence  is  a  risk-laden 
arena.  There  is  a  lot  of  theory  on  how 
to  develop  an  operational  expert  sys¬ 
tem,  but  very  few  examples  of  how  to 
get  there.  So  if  you  looked  at  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  whether  or  not  all 
the  risks  were  warranted,  I  can  only 


conclude  that,  yes,  at  the  time  they 
were.” 

Both  Helfman  and  Illi  spoke  of  how 
the  team,  when  it  was  determined  that 
the  original  software  choice  was  clear¬ 
ly  not  going  to  work,  evaluated  a 
newly  formed  company  that  was  liter¬ 
ally  unknown  by  anyone  outside  of 
the  artificial  intelligence  community. 
Because  the  team  liked  and  respected 
their  product,  they  flew  to  Washington 
state  and  visited  this  small  company 
on-site.  Helfman  remembers,  “We  con¬ 
vinced  ourselves  that  these  guys  were 
going  to  be  in  business  for  the  length 
that  we  needed  them  to  complete  the 
project,  so  we  said,  ‘You  know,  we  like 
your  product;  we  think  it’s  great.’  But 
we  wanted  some  features  that  they 
didn’t  have.  So  we  asked,  ‘How  much 
will  it  cost  to  add  these  features?’ 
When  they  told  us  about  $50,000,  we 
said,  ‘When  can  we  have  it?’  You  know, 
we  were  getting  delivery  of  the  product 
within  a  matter  of  months.” 

“That,”  Illi  continued,  “was  probably 
the  greatest  single  risk  that  we  took, 
because  the  program  was  dead  in  the 


water;  I  had  to  make  a  call,  based 
upon  an  80-percent  solution  set.  The 
main  program  management  lesson 
that  I  learned  is  that  you  are  never 
going  to  have  all  the  data  you  need  to 
make  a  decision.  The  program  manag¬ 
er  has  to  be  willing  to  take  the  risk.  If 
you  re  going  to  stay  in  a  comfort  zone, 
then  you  re  not  going  to  field  the  system/’ 

The  new  software.  Visual  Expert,  by 
SOFTSELL^^,  provided  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  existing  author¬ 
ing  system,  was  user-friendly  in  that 
the  frame-based  reasoning  actually 
replicated  the  way  the  team’s  head 
SME,  Army  Master  Sgt.  Ralph  Ishman, 
actually  diagnosed  problems.  He  liter¬ 
ally  sat  down  at  the  computer  and 
gave  the  team  his  ideas  on  the  way  the 
logic  flow  should  work -not  based 
upon  the  current  TMs,  but  based 
upon  his  heuristics  or  rules  of  thumb, 
developed  through  years  of  opera¬ 
tional  experience.  These  heuristics, 
were  the  backbone  of  TED.  Visual 
Expert  allowed  Ishman  to  capture 
them  in  a  concise  manner. 

Ishman,  now  retired  and  working  for  a 
private  trucking  firm,  reflected  on  his 
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tenure  working  as  the  primary  SME 
for  TED  from  1991  through  1996: 
“TED  was  a  tool  for  the  soldiers.  It  was 
a  matter  of  bringing  the  soldier  who 
did  not  have  access  to  computerized 
equipment,  into  the  information  age. 
My  main  objective  was  to  fit  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  the  soldier  in  the  field,  like  me, 
who  had  never  used  a  computer.  As  a 
mechanic,  I  wanted  to  see  the  pro¬ 
grammers  build  the  computer  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  soldiers,  not  the  scien¬ 
tists.  1  wanted  it  to  include  Teal  life’ 
applications  and  be  a  tool  for  them  to 
use  just  as  they  would  any  tech  manu¬ 
al  or  tool-not  just  a  computer  screen. 
And  it  worked.  Many  of  the  soldiers 
using  it  for  the  first  time  actually  did 
not  realize  they  were  using  a  comput¬ 
er.”  Ishman,  even  in  retirement, 
remains  an  invaluable  member  of  the 
team,  such  that  he  still  gets  calls  from 
time  to  time,  asking  for  his  opinions 
or  assessments. 

As  an  aside,  the  U.S.  Naval  Post  Grad¬ 
uate  School  has  employed  the  same 
software— based  upon  recommenda¬ 
tions  from  the  TED  team-to  construct 
an  expert  system  for  diagnostics  on 
the  Mark  92  radar. 

Leveraging  Commercial  Off-the- 
Shelf  (COTS)  Software 

Another  important  lesson  learned, 
according  to  Helfman,  was  the  fact 
that  “You  can’t  do  a  big  project  in  one 
package... you  may  need  up  to  a  dozen 
different  software  packages.”  Early 
into  the  TED  project,  the  team  decided 
that  time  was  better  spent  on  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  and  testing  than  on 
pure  code  development.  As  a  result, 
COTS  software  was  leveraged  whenev¬ 
er  and  wherever  applicable.  COTS 
products  provided  the  high  quality, 
lower  cost,  and  added  flexibility  the 
project  required.  The  TED  team  capi¬ 
talized  on  the  COTS  products  of  Visu¬ 
al  Expert,  Visual  Basic,  Access,  Toolbook, 
and  HyperWriter.  In-house  code  was 
developed  using  Microsoft  C+-t-  and 
Borland’s  Delphi  languages. 

Adoption  of  the  COTS  approach  com¬ 
plemented  the  team’s  rapid  prototyp¬ 
ing  life  cycle  and  soldier-centric 


beliefs.  Solutions  to  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  problems  were  changed  or 
altered  component  by  component 
without  adversely  affecting  the  whole. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  project,  the 
team  tested  the  software  at  least  week¬ 
ly,  using  students  in  the  Ordnance 
School.  Feedback  from  the  users  led  to 
changes,  ranging  from  small  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  addition  of  new  system 
features.  With  COTS,  the  ability  to 
identify  and  rapidly  install  emerging 
technologies  was  made  easier.  After 
the  first  formal  test  in  August  1993, 
the  need  for  testing  was  relaxed  and  is 
now  done  once  a  month.  Primary 
feedback  now  comes  from  the  Ord¬ 
nance  School  and  National  Guard 
units  that  have  received  TED. 

Noting  that  you  can’t  have  the  good 
with  the  bad,  Helfman  reminds  us 
there  is  a  downside  to  COTS  that  must 
be  remembered:  “Each  package  has  its 
own  features,  but  they  all  must  work 
together.  That’s  usually  where  the 
problems  surface:  packages  communi¬ 
cating  with  packages.”  Purchasing 
COTS  products  has  to  be  approached 
with  caution.  Careful  consideration 
must  be  given  to  correctly  match  sys¬ 
tem  requirements  to  the  potential 
COTS  product’s  model.  Not  only  does 
the  COTS  product  have  to  adequately 
match  the  functional  requirements  of 
your  environment,  it  must  match  the 
operational  requirements  as  well. 
Incorrect  matching  can  lead  to  expen¬ 
sive  change  orders  that  eliminate  any 
potential  cost  and  time  savings.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  legal  distribution  and  software 
copyrights  need  to  be  weighed  when 
dealing  with  COTS  products.  A  prod¬ 
uct  purchased  without  unlimited  dis¬ 
tribution  rights  can  prove  quite  pro¬ 
hibitive.  Today  the  team  continues  to 
track  the  latest  software  and  hardware 
trends,  actively  looking  for  yet  other 
system  improvements. 

What  Do  We  Gain? 

Subsequent  to  the  fielding  of  the 
Operational  Prototype  to  the  National 
Guard,  a  trend  toward  maintenance 
cost  savings  began  to  emerge.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Helfman,  “Essentially  rather 
than  randomly  replacing  parts  on  the 


engine  until  it  starts  working  again, 
which  was  the  old  way,  the  system 
walked  the  soldier  through  a  more 
methodical  approach,  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  hitting  the  defective  part 
the  first  time.” 

The  goal  of  the  TED  program  is  to 
save  money  by  reducing  the  diagnostic 
error  rate.  An  80-percent  error  reduc¬ 
tion  will  save  roughly  $8  million  each 
year  by  avoiding  unneeded  repair.  The 
TED  program  is  on  its  way  to  achiev¬ 
ing  this  goal. 

•  In  1993,  the  University  of  Delaware 
conducted  a  formal  user  test  using 
30  soldiers  from  the  Tennessee 
National  Guard.  The  results  showed 
that  TED  cut  the  error  rate  by  50 
percent. 

•  In  the  summer  of  1994,  units  from 
two  different  state  National  Guards 
received  early  versions  of  the  TED 
software.  Each  state  had  three  bro¬ 
ken  engines  slated  for  turn-in.  Each 
state  had  diagnosed  the  bad  engines 
before  TED  arrived.  On  Saturday, 
July  9,  TED  was  used  on  the  three 
engines  from  one  state,  and  on  Sun¬ 
day,  July  10,  on  the  three  engines 
from  the  other  state.  Of  all  six 
engines,  the  pre-TED  diagnosis  was 
wrong,  and  the  TED  diagnosis  was 
right.  Thus,  in  the  first  two  days  of 
fielding,  TED  saved  the  Guard  six 
incorrect  engine  repairs  at  a  cost 
savings  of  over  $5 OK. 

•  By  summer  of  1996,  ABOB  diagnos¬ 
tics  had  error  rates  well  below  5  per¬ 
cent. 

Training/Proficiency.  Successful 
development  and  fielding  of  TED  will 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  ordnance 
soldiers.  TED,  by  virtue  of  its  modular 
design  and  its  embedded  tutorial  pro¬ 
gram,  preserves  and  encodes  mechan¬ 
ics’  rules-of- thumb  or  heuristics  that 
are  employed  routinely  in  daily  main¬ 
tenance  operations,  but  are  lost  when 
personnel  are  transferred  or  leave  the 
service.  Once  these  hueristics  are 
incorporated  in  TED,  they  are  codified 
and  can  be  passed  on  to  novice  and 
apprentice  mechanics,  thus  improving 
their  training  and  daily  proficiency. 
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TED  Team  Wins  ADPA 
Logistics  Artificial  Intelligence 
Applications  Award 

f  March  9, 1993,  retired  Maj. 
pi  gcen.  William  E,  Eicher,  Vice 
President,  American  Defense 
Preparedness  Association,  presented 
i  ADPAIs  Logistics  Artificial  intelligence 
;  Applications  Award  for  1993  to  Army 
?  Lt.  Col.  Orlando  J.  Illi,  Jr.,  and  the 
I  members  of  the  original  TED  team: 

[  Drs.  Richard  Helfman  and  Mark 
S  Kregel;  John  Dumer;  Capts.  Janet 
;  Palfrey,  Sherman  Charles,  and  Mark 
;  Malham;  Chief  Warrant  Officer 
i  Charles  Ortt,  Sr.;  and  Army  Master 
5  Sgt.  Ralph  Ishman. 

i  In  1994,  the  TED  team,  with  the 
:  addition  of  representation  from  Pacif- 
;  ic  Northwest  National  Labs  (PNNL), 

:  was  again  nominated  for  the  same 
f  award  for  their  pioneering  work  in  the 
;  field  of  Prognostics.  The  nominated 
f  program-TEDANN  (Turbine  Engine 
^  Diagnostic  Artificial  Neural  Net)— is 
:  currently  undergoing  advanced 
development  at  PNNL  under  the 
f  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Army  Logis- 
J  tics  Integration  Agency  and  the  U.S. 
j  Army  Artificial  Intelligence  Center. 

5  The  renomination  was  highly  unusual 
j  In  that  the  same  team  was  nominat¬ 
ed  for  the 


In  addition,  TED  routinely  provides 
both  the  user  and  mechanic  with  real¬ 
time  system  assessments.  This  capabil¬ 
ity  will  necessarily  reduce  Preventive 
Maintenance  and  Checks  System 
requirements  as  systems  are  designed 
to  monitor  their  own  performance 
parameters. 

Soldiers  consistently  prefer  TED  to 
attain  training  and  proficiency.  “We Ve 
had  folks  tell  us  that  they  like  to  come 
to  work  when  they  can  use  TED,”  said 
Helfman.  “You  know,  that  certainly 
was  never  part  of  our  scope,  but  they 
tell  us  ‘Hey,  if  I  come  in  and  I  get  to 
work  on  an  engine  and  get  to  use 
TED,  that’s  a  happy  day.  If  1  have  to  go 
and  work  on  something  else  and  use 
the  manuals,  it’s  not  a  happy  day’  So 
it’s  had  a  secondary  effect  of  enhanc¬ 
ing  morale,  which  1  think  if  you  could 
quantify  it,  is  very  important.” 

The  Ordnance  School  places  such 
confidence  in  TED  that  they  have  pub¬ 
lished  a  TED  User  Manual  and  are 
teaching  TED  to  their  basic  and 
advanced  NCO  courses  as  well  as  their 
maintenance  warrant  officer  courses. 

What's  Ahead? 

The  first  obvious  extension  to  the  TED 
project  involves  the  creation  of  a  TED 
associate.  Identified  as  a  possible  can¬ 
didate  to  capitalize  on  TED’s  model  of 
maintenance  is  the  U.S.  Army’s 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV).  Simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Abrams  MBT,  the  BFV  has  its 


own  special  maintenance  issues. 
Toward  this  end,  the  National  Guard 
Bureau  has  shown  increasingly  strong 
interest  and  continues  its  pursuit. 

A  second  possible  direction  for  con¬ 
sideration  includes  extending  the  TED 
project  into  the  turret  systems  of  the 
Abrams  tank.  Strong  arguments  have 
been  made  that  ABOB  technology 
would  improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  turret  diagnostics. 

Still  a  third  logical  extension  of  TED 
is  the  premise  that  expert  diagnostic 
systems  can  be  developed  to  predict 
when  a  part  will  fail.  This  concept, 
referred  to  as  prognostics,  was  first 
envisioned  by  Illi  in  1993.  At  that 
time,  he  assembled  a  team  consist¬ 
ing  of  representatives  from  Pacific 
Northwest  National  Laboratories, 
ARL,  and  the  Ordnance  School  to 
explore  this  concept.  The  program, 
referred  to  as  TEDANN  (Turbine 
Engine  Diagnostic  Artificial  Neural 
Net),  successfully  demonstrated  that 
a  neural  net  could  be  constructed  to 
perform  prognostics  on  a  turbine 
engine.  The  technology  inherent  in 
TEDANN  was  judged  to  be  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  to  be  nominated  for  the 
1994  ADPA  Logistics  Artificial  Intelli¬ 
gence  Award.  After  Illi’s  retirement, 
the  TEDANN  project  was  continued 
by  Army  Lt.  Col  Steve  Barth,  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Logistics  Integration 
Agency  (LIA).  Barth  gives  us  this 
update  on  the  TEDANN  program. 


same  award, 
two  succes¬ 
sive  years. 


Original  TED  team  as  they  received  the  1993  ADPA  Logistics  Artificial  Intelligence  Api 
Award. 


'PLICATIONS 
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“The  Logistics  Integration  Agency  is 
pursuing  the  development  of  an  oper¬ 
ational  prototype  of  the  TEDANN  as  a 
proof  of  principle  for  Army-wide  appli¬ 
cation  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  vehi¬ 
cle  platforms.  The  potential  of  an  arti¬ 
ficial  intelligence  application  like 
neural  nets  provides  the  field  com¬ 
mander  with  a  reliable  predictive 
maintenance  capability  to  forecast 
“down  time.”  TED  was  selected  as  the 
developmental  candidate  because  of 
its  mature  nature  as  an  Interactive 
Electronic  Technical  Manual  (lETM). 

Presently,  TED  is  used  by  mechanics 
after  failure  of  the  AGT-1500  engine  to 
diagnose  the  repairs  needed  to  return 
it  to  operational  readiness.  By  hooking 
in  through  a  databus  connection  on 
the  engine,  TED  functions  as  a  “tool” 
for  the  mechanic  by  troubleshooting 
the  associated  sub-systems  of  the 
engine  and  isolating  the  faults  through 
sensors  embedded  in  the  engine.  This 
diagnostic  capability  is  a  tremendous 
aid  in  identifying  faults;  unfortunately, 
diagnosis  occurs  after  a  failure.  Often 
this  failure  is  catastrophic,  but  always 
inconvenient. 

TEDANN  will  (1)  monitor  the  same 
sensors  while  in  operation;  (2)  “learn” 
from  previous  failures  (by  tracking  the 
patterns  that  led  to  failure);  and  (3) 
predict  the  time  and  likelihood  of  the 
next  failure.  Applied  across  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  weapons  platforms  and  used 
with  lETMs  found  in  a  task  force,  arti¬ 
ficial  neural  nets  could  predict  the 
availability  of  systems  for  the  next  fight 
or  the  duration  of  a  task  force  deploy¬ 
ment. 

In  pursuit  of  TEDANN,  LIA  is  current¬ 
ly  negotiating  the  site  for  the  TEDANN 
development  of  the  baseline  of  sensor 
readings  to  begin  to  build  the  “learn¬ 
ing”  database.  Under  consideration  for 
test  vehicles  are  MlAls  within  the 
Washington  or  Oregon  National 
Guard,  test  vehicles  at  Yuma  Proving 
Grounds,  and  MlAls  within  the  rota¬ 
tional  fleets  supporting  the  National 
Training  Center  at  Fort  Irwin,  Calif. 
Selection  of  the  fleet  and  the  concept 
supporting  the  collection  of  the  sensor 


readings  will  not  be  finalized  until 
approval  by  LIA  and  PM  MlAl.” 

Bottom  Line— Soldier 
Acceptance 

The  entire  TED  team  is  excited  about 
the  degree  of  soldier  acceptance  since 
onset  of  the  program.  Said  Helfman, 
“The  Marine  Corps  and  virtually 
everyone  that  comes  here  [ARL],  every¬ 
one  that  sees  it,  is  excited  about  it. 
Most  want  the  system  right  away  They 
are  going  to  get  it,  but  it’s  a  few  years 
downstream.”  The  team  is  constantly 
surprised  when  they  travel,  that  sol¬ 
diers  not  only  know  about  TED  before 
they  get  there,  but  are  more  than  anx¬ 
ious  to  get  it.  Soldier  acceptance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  portrayed  best  by  the  TED  pro¬ 
ject  director’s  measure  of  success: 

“My  measure  of  effectiveness  is  the  smiles 
we  see  on  the  soldiers’ faces.  ” 

—Dr.  Rick  Helfman 

Editor’s  Note:  As  part  of  my  research 
for  this  article,  I  attended  a  TED 
Demo,  which  was  given  by  Army  Staff 
Sgt.  Eddie  Smith  to  a  group  of  basic 
noncommissioned  officer  students 
(E-5)  at  the  Ai^my  Ordnance  Center 
and  School.  The  class  had  heard  of 
TED,  but  had  never  seen  the  TED  soft¬ 
ware  in  action.  Helfman’s  measure  of 
success  is  accurate— I  saw  the  smiles 
and  looks  of  amazement  on  the  sol¬ 
diers’  faces;  they  were  eager  to  ask 
questions,  and  eager  to  test  it  out.  If 
soldiers’  reactions  are  any  sort  of 
gauge,  it  looks  as  though  the  Army  has 
itself  a  winner. 

About  the  team:  The  team  members 
are  Baur,  Dumer,  Hanratty  Helfman, 
and  Ingham.  They  are  assigned  to  the 
Intelligent  Systems  and  Technology 
(IS&T)  Directorate,  ARL,  as  computer 
scientists  and  TED  programmers. 
Dumer,  Hanratty,  and  Helfman  are 
part  of  the  original  TED  development 
team.  Baur  and  Ingham  joined  mid¬ 
way.  Helfman  was  the  original  lead  sci¬ 
entist  on  the  TED  program.  He  is  cur¬ 
rently  TED  project  director.  Smith  is  a 
noncommissioned  officer  and  TED 
instructor,  assigned  to  the  Ordnance 


School.  He  also  serves  as  the  TED  sub¬ 
ject  matter  expert,  advising  the  team 
from  the  soldier’s  point  of  view.  Kregel 
is  a  retired  ARL  scientist  who  designed 
and  built  the  ABOB.  He  is  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  ARL  to  expand  the  ABOB’s 
capabilities.  Illi  is  a  retired  Army  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel,  and  original  project 
manager  for  development  of  the  Tur¬ 
bine  Engine  Diagnostics  system  or 
TED.  Prior  to  his  retirement,  he  served 
as  the  Director  of  Automation  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege.  He  is  currently  employed  by  Sys¬ 
tems  Research  and  Applications  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.,  as  a  senior  member  of 
their  professional  staff,  responsible  for 
managing  the  Medical  Advanced  Tech¬ 
nology  Management  Office  Knowl¬ 
edge  Engineering  Group,  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Command,  Fort  Detrick,  Md. 

For  further  information  Helfman  sug¬ 
gests  users  access  TED’s  Home  Page 
on  the  Internet: 

http:/ /www.arLmil/ARL-Direc- 
torates/ASHPC/SISD/ted  .html 

He  also  encourages  users  to  send  him 
an  E-mail  with  any  comments,  sugges¬ 
tions,  or  questions: 

helfman@arLarmy.mil 
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DOD  PRESS  CONFERENCE 


SECDEF  and  DAE  Jump  Start 
Acquisition  Reform  Week  at 
Pentagon  Press  Conference 


Secretaiy  of  Defeioise 


Editor’s  Note:  Secretary  of  Defense 
William  S.  Cohen  and  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and 
Technology  Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski,  held 
a  joint  DoD  briefing  as  a  prelude  to 
Acquisition  Reform  Week,  March  17- 
21,  1997.  Program  Manager  is  pleased 
to  publish  key  excerpts  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers. 

Secretary  Cohen's  Remarks 

Tm  here  today  to  help  kick  off  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Reform  Week,  because  I  want  to 
stress  how  important  this  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  to  me  and  what  priority  I  place 
on  it.  It’s  important  to  the  public,  it  s 
important  to  the  Congress,  suppliers, 
managers,  workforce,  and  most  espe¬ 
cially,  the  troops. 

Walter  Lipman  wrote  an  essay  how  he 
described  where  dramatic  change 
occurs  in  the  following  fashion.  He 
said,  “A  regime  and  established  order 
is  rarely  overthrown  by  a  revolutionary 
movement.  Usually  a  regime  collapses 
of  its  own  weakness,  and  then  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  enters  among  the 
ruins  and  takes  over  the  powers  that 
have  become  vacant.” 

I  think  that  statement  accurately  por¬ 
trays  the  status  of  our  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion  system,  at  least  in  the  past, 
because  for  years  it  has  been  sliding  of 
its  own  weight  and  weakness  into  a 
state  of  collapse.  Suppliers  have  been 
shackled  by  overly  prescriptive  specifi¬ 
cations  and  purchasing  rules.  I  recall 
being  in  the  Senate  holding  up  14 
pages  of  regulations  describing  a 
cookie-^hat  would  qualify  for  an  ade¬ 
quate  cookie  for  the  military.  Buyers 
have  been  bound  up  by  senseless  red 


tape.  And  of  course,  when  the  taxpay¬ 
ers  saw  how  much  money  was  being 
wasted,  they  saw  more  than  red  tape, 
they  saw  red. 


Today  the  revolutionary  movement 
has  entered  among  the  ruins.  The 
movement  has  been  fomented  by  the 
imagination,  the  energy,  and  the  perse- 
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verance  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Bill  Perry.  He  is  what  I  would  call  the 
Thomas  Paine  of  Acquisition  Reform. 
He’s  been  supported,  and  I  should  say 
he’s  also  been  supported  very  strongly 
by  maybe  Sir  Galahad,  in  the  form  of 
Paul  Kaminski.  Dr.  Kaminski  has  been 
just  an  outstanding  advocate  for  acqui¬ 
sition  reform  along  with  Gil  Decker, 
Art  Money  and  John  Douglass.  These 
gentlemen  have  been  in  the  forefront 
of  acquisition  reform  in  the  Defense 
Department  and  have  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  contribution.  It’s  been  carried 
out  by  a  very  dedicated  acquisition 
staff  as  well;  much  of  it  made  possible 
by  President  Clinton  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Gore,  as  far  [as]  reinventing  gov¬ 
ernment  initiatives,  and  also  by  legisla¬ 
tion  adopted  by  Congress. 

Tm  pleased  to  say  that  during  my 
years  on  Capitol  Hill  that  I  did  play  a 
role  in  the  shaping  of  at  least  three 
pieces  of  legislation,  three  major  pieces 
of  legislation— the  Federal  Acquisition 
Reform  Act,  the  Competition  in  Con¬ 
tracting  Act,  and  most  recently,  the 
Information  Technology  Management 
Act.  Having  helped  spark  that  revolu¬ 
tion,  I  now  intend  to  see  it  through  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  That’s  a  pledge— 
as  being  one  of  my  top  priorities. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  this  is  absolute¬ 
ly  critical  to  our  maintaining  a  strong 
military  into  the  21st  Century.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  pursue  it  aggres¬ 
sively,  because  the  public  deserves  it. 
When  the  public  sees  how  much  is 
being  wasted  in  our  acquisition  sys¬ 
tem,  they  become  justifiably  outraged. 
So  the  public  demands  it,  so  we  have 
an  obligation  to  provide  it. 

We  have  an  opportunity  for  reform 
because  the  marketplace  is  now  pro¬ 
viding  it.  The  revolution  in  commer¬ 
cial  technology  and  business  practices 
has  made  us  a  global  economic  power. 
It  also  will  help  to  sustain  us  as  a  glob¬ 
al  military  power. 

We  have  an  urgency  to  reform  it, 
because  reality  demands  it.  That  reali¬ 
ty  is,  that  absent  any  kind  of  a  major 
conflict  in  the  world,  our  budgets  are 


likely  to  remain  flat.  But  the  fact  is  that 
our  troops  need  new  equipment  to 
sustain  the  technological  edge  that  we 
have,  and  therefore,  more  moderniza¬ 
tion  money  has  to  go  into  product  and 
not  into  process. 

The  reality  is  that  we’re  living  in  an  era 
of  very  fast-paced  change  in  technolo¬ 
gy  and  also  in  world  events,  so  we 
need  fast-paced  acquisition  systems 
that  can  seize  upon  the  new  technolo¬ 
gies  that  are  being  developed  that  will 
enable  our  forces  to  respond  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment. 

Having  the  greatest  and  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  forces  in  the  world,  we  can  pre¬ 
vail  on  any  battlefield.  We  cannot, 
however,  see  over  the  horizon  with  any 
degree  of  clarity  and  precision.  So  we 
need  business  practices  that  can 
respond  quickly,  flexibly,  cost  effective¬ 
ly,  in  whatever  comes  over  the  horizon. 
In  other  words,  we  need  an  acquisition 
system  that  can  quickly  tap  into  the 
commercial  marketplace  for  new  tech¬ 
nology,  that  can  apply  that  new  tech¬ 
nology  to  new  systems,  but  also  to 
existing  systems,  to  upgrade  that  com¬ 
bat  capability.  We  need  to  quickly  put 
this  technology  into  the  warfighters’ 
hands  to  meet  their  needs  while  this 
technology  is  still  new  and  very  com¬ 
petitive. 

So  if  we’re  successful,  we’re  going  to 
be  positioned  to  meet  those  challenges 
that  come  over  the  horizon  in  whatev¬ 
er  form  they  come.  Already  I  think  we 
can  see  some  rather  significant 
progress  in  this  fast-paced  acquisition 
system.  We’ve  seen  the  results  in 
Bosnia.  We  are  now  using  commercial 
computer  equipment  to  download 
intelligence  from  commercial  satellites 
in  encrypted  form.  We  also  saw  it  in 
Bosnia  with  the  monitoring  of  the 
peace  process  there,  using  the  Preda¬ 
tor  UAV.  That  is  among  our  first 
advanced  concept  technology  demon¬ 
strators,  and  this,  of  course,  develops 
and  fine  tunes  new  systems  and  the 
training  and  the  tactics  for  their  use. 

Monday  I’m  going  to  get  another 
glimpse  into  this  acquisition  revolu¬ 


tion  at  the  National  Training  Center  at 
Fort  Irwin  in  Calif.  There,  the  Army  is 
field  testing  Force  XXI,  a  digitized 
maneuver  brigade  that’s  been  devel¬ 
oped  through  an  integrated  team 
process.  That  team  includes  everyone 
who  has  a  stake  in  the  final  product: 
the  contractor,  the  doctrine  develop¬ 
ers,  the  testers,  evaluators,  as  well  as 
the  end  users— ultimately  the  warfight¬ 
ers.  And  together,  that  team  is  develop¬ 
ing  the  technology,  but  they’re  also 
going  beyond  simply  developing  the 
technology.  They’re  also  working  the 
tactics  and  the  training  which  used  to 
be  done  after  a  system  was  fielded  in 
the  past.  We’re  now  doing  it  ahead  of 
time. 

So  we’re  yielding  a  better  system.  It’s  at 
a  better  price,  at  a  faster  pace  with  bet¬ 
ter  performance  for  the  troops. 

So  it’s  very  nice  for  me  to  be  able  to 
step  in  as  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
acquisition  reform  that’s  so  far  along 
in  the  process,  but  I  also  know  that 
the  greatest  amount  of  work  lies 
ahead.  It’s  much  easier  to  start  a  revo¬ 
lution  than  to  establish  a  new  order - 
not  a  new  world  order,  but  a  new 
order  as  far  as  acquisition  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

So  the  challenge  really  is  to  apply 
these  new  practices  to  all  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  across  the  board— large  and 
small.  And  we  have  to  make  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  a  part  of  our  everyday  life. 
And  we  have  to  continue  to  develop  an 
acquisition  workforce,  and  that’s  also  a 
challenge  because  they  need  to  have 
the  skills  and  the  tools  along  with  the 
motivation.  Once  we  institutionalize 
this  reform,  we  can  truly  say  that  the 
revolution  has  become  successful  and 
that  we’ve  turned  the  world  upside 
down  for  the  better. 

Now  I’d  like  to  invite  Paul  Kaminski  to 
talk  about  acquisition  reform  and 
Acquisition  Reform  Week. 

Dr.  Kaminski's  Remarks 

I  believe  we’ve  come  a  long  way  now  in 
acquisition  reform.  As  Secretary 
Cohen  said,  we  not  only  want  to  sus- 
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Secretary  of  Defense 

R  n  Oilliam  S.  Cohen  was  sworn  in  as  the 
20th  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Jan- 
if  ff  uary  24, 1997,  following  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  by  the  Senate.  Cohen  previously 
served  three  terms  in  the  U.S.  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Maine  (1979-1997)  and  three 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Maine's  Second  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  ( 1973-1979).  He  served  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Armed  Services  and  Governmental 
Affairs  Committees  from  1979-97.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Intelligence  from  1983-91  and 
1995-97,  serving  as  Vice  Chairman  from  1987-91 . 

As  a  U.S.  Senator,  Cohen  helped  create  the  modern  national  security  command 
structure  by  playing  a  leading  role  in  crafting  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Defense  ReofBa- 
nization  Act  of  1986.  He  co-authored  legislation  to  overhaul  U.S.  counterintelligence 
and  improve  congressional  oversight  of  all  intelligence  activities.  He  was  also  a  lead¬ 
ing  advocate  for  veterans'  education  programs,  sponsoring  the  1984  G1  Bill. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  on  behalf  of  U.S.  national  security  and  military  person¬ 
nel,  In  1996  Cohen  received  the  U.S.  Special  Operations  Command  Medal;  in  1983 
he  received  the  L.  Mendel  Rivers  Award  from  the  Noncommissioned  Officers  Associ¬ 
ation;  and  in  1980  he  received  the  organization's  "Vanguard"  award. 


Cohen  has  also  been  in  the  forefront  of  reforming  the  Federal  Government's 
procurement  process  and  of  bringing  accountability  and  private  sector  "best  prac¬ 
tices"  to  government  agencies.  Including  the  Department  of  Defense.  He  authored 
the  Competition  in  Contracting  Act  of  1984,  the  Information  Technology  Manage¬ 
ment  Reform  Act  of  1986,  and  played  a  key  role  in  drafting  the  Federal  Acquisition 
Reform  Act  of  1996. 


Throughout  his  career,  Cohen  has  demonstrated  leadership  in  U.S.  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  matters.  He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
from  1989-1997,  chairing  its  Middle  East  Study  Group.  He  also  chaired  and  served 
on  groups  at  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies,  the  School  for 
Advanced  International  Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  Brookings  Insti¬ 
tution  on  issues  including  DoD  reorEanization,  NATO  enlargement,  and  chemical 
weapons  arms  control.  Since  1985,  Cohen  has  led  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Munich  Conference  on  Security  Policy,  which  brings  together  senior  officials  from 
NATO  and  Partnership  for  Peace  countries.  He  also  led  American  delegations  to  the 
American-Arab  Dialogue  In  Cairo  and  the  Pacific  Dialogue  in  Kuala  Lumpur  both 
regional  conferences  on  security  and  economic  issues. 

Cohen  was  born  August  28, 1940,  in  Bangor,  Maine.  He  attended  Bangor  High 
School  graduating  in  1958.  He  received  his  B.A.  In  Latin  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
1962,  and  his  LLB.  cum  laude  from  Boston  University  Law  School  in  1965. 

Cohen  has  authored  or  co-authored  eight  books,  including  two  books  of  poetry, 
three  novels,  and  three  works  of  non-fiction. 

His  wife,  Janet  Langhart,  is  president  of  Langhart  Communications.  Cohen  has 
two  sons,  Kevin  and  Chris. 


tain  the  momentum  that  we Ve  built 
here  over  the  past  few  years,  but  we 
want  to  move  out  full  speed  ahead  to 
Institutionalize  this  base  throughout 
the  whole  department. 

A  good  way  to  characterize  the  status 
of  our  acquisition  reform  efforts  is  to 
sort  of  compare  ourselves  with  a  run¬ 
ner  today  That  runner  is  just  begin¬ 
ning  the  third  lap  of  what  I  view  to  be 
at  least  a  four-lap  race.  We’re  well  into 
the  race,  but  I  think  there’s  still  much 
more  to  do. 

Reforming  DoD’s  acquisition  system  is 
really  one  of  the  principal  reasons  that 
I  signed  on  to  be  the  Department’s 
Defense  Acquisition  Executive.  Lasting 
acquisition  reform  means  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  continuous  process  of 
improving  a  system  which  has  been 
built  now  over  the  last  50  years.  Our 
vision  here  is  to  be  the  smartest,  most 
efficient,  most  responsive  buyer  of 
best-value  goods  and  services  to  meet 
our  warfighters’  needs. 

Today  our  defense  acquisition  system 
is  not  undergoing  just  a  reform,  but  1 
think  Secretary  Cohen  used  the  right 
word— this  is  a  really  wholesale  revolu¬ 
tion  of  how  the  Department  is  doing 
business. 

We’ve  set  aside  next  week  as  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Reform  Week  to  pull  together  our 
government/industry  teams  through¬ 
out  the  defense  acquisition  system  to 
look  at  the  way  we’re  continuing  to  do 
business  now,  and  to  explore  how  we 
might  improve  the  way  we  do  business 
in  the  future.  The  major  focus  here  is 
on  teamwork  and  a  reinvention  of  the 
process  that  we  have  underway. 

Our  success  in  pulling  together  and 
operating  as  a  team  with  open  com¬ 
munications  and  no  surprises  will  in 
large  part  be  the  overall  key,  I  believe, 
to  our  success.  I  want  to  talk  about 
that  and  illustrate  what’s  been  done 
here. 

I  think  together  as  a  team  we  have  to 
focus  on  getting  and  keeping  our  costs 
down.  And  we  need  to  cut  our  acquisi- 
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“As  we  get  smalleij  we  need  to  become  better.  We 
need  more  emphasis  on  training,  education,  con¬ 
tinuing  education  for  our  workforce.  We  are  now 
moving  to  electronic-based  centers  using  our  inte¬ 
grated  product  teams  aoid  focusing  on  our  tactical 
business  concerns,  our  strategic  visions,  bringing 
the  warfighters  needs  into  this  process  with  us,” 

—  Dr,  Paul  G.  Kaminski 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
uisition  &  Technology) 


tion  cycle  times—the  time  that’s 
required  for  us  to  conceive  of,  develop, 
and  to  field  a  system,  and  to  field  it 
ready  for  use.  If  we  truly  view  cost  as 
an  independent  variable,  then  our  gov¬ 
ernment  contractor  teams  need  to  col¬ 
lectively  agree  on  ways  to  incentivize 
cost  reductions. 

We  in  the  government  must  be  willing 
to  trade  off  minor  reductions  and 
requirements  for  significant  reductions 
in  costs  when  those  trades  are  avail¬ 
able  to  us,  and  industry  must  work 
with  us  to  identify  such  opportunities. 
1  don’t  think  this  will  happen  unless 
we’re  all  part  of  a  team— from  the 
warfighting  operators  and  users,  to  the 
trainers  and  doctrine  developers,  to 
the  testers  and  simulation  experts,  and 
finally,  to  the  acquirers  and  our  indus¬ 
try  partners. 

I’d  like  to  share  with  you  now  where 
we’ve  been  and  where  we’re  going  in 
acquisition  reform.  1  think  it  will  form 
the  basis  for  much  of  the  top-down 
message  that  1  and  our  senior  leader¬ 
ship  team  will  be  communicating  top- 
down  to  our  workforce  during  the 
Acquisition  Reform  Week. 

There  are  seven  major  focus  areas 
which  compose  our  work  in  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform.  The  first  one,  supporting 
the  warfighter,  is  really  building  on  this 
team  concept  that  I  was  describing.  It 
emphasizes  that  the  warfighter  is  our 
customer  in  this  system.  We  must 
work  as  a  team  with  the  warfighter 
involved  to  begin  to  visualize  the 


requirements,  the  opportunities,  and 
to  field  equipment  that  works  in  the 
field:  field  equipment  that  has  the 


training  built  into  it  and  anticipates 
the  doctrine  and  the  tactical  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  system.  It  doesn’t  wait  for 
that  to  be  developed  after  the  system  is 
fielded.  The  issues  here  really  involve 
getting  together  all  the  stakeholders  as 
part  of  this  team. 

The  next  area  is  improving  our  acquisi¬ 
tion  business  processes.  I’ve  talked  about 
a  few  of  those  with  you  in  the  past. 
This,  again,  involves  the  issue  of  team¬ 
ing  and  looking  to  fundamentally 
attack  our  cycle  times. 

We’ve  fundamentally  reengineered 
how  we’re  buying  things  like  cookies, 
food  items,  and  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts.  We’re  now  doing  that  a  whole 
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Supporting  the  Warfighter 

Improving  Acquisition  Business  Processes 

Reducing  Weapon  System  Life-Cycle  Costs 

Incentivizing  Program  Stability 

Implementing  Statutory  and  Regulatory  Reforms 

Conducting  Pilot  Demonstrations 

Managing  the  Acquisition  Workforce 
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different  way  than  we’ve  done  it  in 
the  past,  really  going  to  a  commer¬ 
cial-virtual  approach. 

The  issue  of  reducing  weapons  system 
life-cycle  costs  has  become  a  bigger 
and  bigger  issue  since  60  to  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  life-cycle  costs  of  our 
weapon  systems  occur  after  fielding. 
It  is  something  we  need  to  be  giving 
more  and  more  attention  to. 

We  have  launched  the  commercial 
O&S  savings  initiative  (COS SI)— the 
dual  use  applications  initiative  that  I 
briefed  in  a  press  conference  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  That  program  looks  like  it  will 
be  off  to  a  very  good  start  with  very 
high  bidder  interest.  Recall,  that  was 
a  program  in  which  we  were  looking 
to  introduce  commercially  developed 
components  into  our  fielded  systems 
to  reduce  their  life-cycle  costs. 

Incentivizing  program  stability  remains 
one  of  our  biggest  problems  today. 
It’s  probably  the  number  one  item 
on  my  list  that  needs  continuing 
work  in  acquisition  reform.  Improv¬ 
ing  this  is  the  item  that  can  make 
still  the  greatest  potential  improve¬ 
ment  in  how  we  spend  our  money  to 
deliver  product. 

Implementing  statutory  and  regulatory 
reforms  is  an  area  where  we  have  a 
wonderful  base  through  the  pieces 
of  legislation  that  Secretary  Cohen 
mentioned.  Our  issue  here  has  been 
first  to  convert  the  legislation  into 
regulation.  That’s  all  been  done. 
Now  our  issues  ahead  are  to  make 
our  workforce  aware  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  and  to  push  this  down  into  the 
entire  system  to  raise  the  awareness 
of  the  freedom  that  our  workers  now 
have  available  to  them— [it’s]  one  of 
the  major  emphasis  items  in  our 
Acquisition  Reform  Week,  to  push 
that  down,  to  improve  that  aware¬ 
ness  across  the  whole  system. 

The  next  item  is  conducting  pilot 
demonstrations.  These  pilots  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  pull  together  all 
the  pieces  of  acquisition  reform  to 
illustrate  what  can  really  be  done. 


The  last  item  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
managing  our  acquisition  workforce.  In 
the  end,  our  people  are  our  most 
important  asset,  giving  attention  to  not 
only  downsizing  that  workforce,  but 
making  a  better  workforce.  Better  does 
have  to  go  with  smaller.  That,  too,  is  a 
major  initiative  in  our  Acquisition 
Reform  Week. 

Last  year  my  sense  was  that  we  were 
not  propagating  the  full  message  of 
acquisition  reform  to  our  entire  work¬ 
force.  To  really  institutionalize  the 
good  things  that  had  been  done,  we 
really  had  to  bring  the  workforce  in 
with  us-gainful  exposure  throughout 
the  workforce— and  be  able  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  ideas  and  the  opportunities 
throughout  that  workforce.  So  we 
stood  down  our  acquisition  workforce 
for  one  day,  on  the  31st  of  May  in  ‘96. 
That  day  exceeded  my  expectations. 

On  that  day  we  established  three  lines 
of  communication.  A  top-down,  the 
sort  of  message  I’ve  been  delivering  to 
you  today,  but  done  by  our  whole  lead¬ 
ership  team  in  a  much  more  thorough 
way.  We  allowed  for  a  bottoms-up— a 
90-day  period  for  everybody  in  the 
field  to  get  back  to  us;  what  was  work¬ 
ing,  what  wasn’t  working,  what  could 
we  do  better  together.  But  probably 
the  most  interesting  thing  we  did  was 
to  allow  for  a  horizontal  communica¬ 
tion  path-sharing  of  best  practices 
with  peers.  I  probably  got  more  com¬ 
ments  back  on  that  issue  than  any 
other  in  terms  of  changing  a  culture: 
people  being  able  to  see  how  their  bet¬ 
ter  peers  were  performing  and  the 
results  that  came  from  that.  So  we’re 
going  to  be  wanting  to  do  that  in  a  big 
way. 

We  will  be  kicking  this  off  next  Mon¬ 
day,  on  March  17th.  The  kickoff  will 
start  with  a  very  good  tape  that  Vice 
President  Gore  has  taken  the  time  to 
make  for  our  workforce.  This  is  a  big 
deal  to  him.  He’s  put  a  lot  of  time  and 
energies  into  his  whole  reinvention 
program,  and  this  is  part  of  it.  Secre¬ 
tary  Cohen  will  be  taking  the  time  to 
participate  in  that,  as  well  as  General 
Ralston  and  myself.  This  team  concept 


that  I’m  talking  about  will  really  be 
emphasized. 

We  will  be  recognizing  excellence  with 
the  award  of  the  Packard  Award  for 
Distinguished  Performance  in  Acquisi¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  key  part  of  this  horizontal 
communication  that  1  was  talking 
about  to  really  change  our  culture,  to 
recognize  the  opportunities.  We  will 
also  be  providing  a  set  of  awards  for 
the  best  performance  in  the  single 
process  initiative  that  I  was  describing. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  conferences 
through  the  week,  a  set  of  Internet 
opportunities,  and  a  whole  number  of 
online  forums  which  I  would  invite 
you  to  participate  in.  Many  of  those 
are  open  for  your  participation. 

We  look  forward  here  to  a  really  great 
week  of  getting  this  message  top- 
down,  bottom-up,  and  horizontally 
communicated  through  the  whole 
process. 

As  I  said,  I  think  we  have  now  really 
done  substantial  work  to  improve  our 
acquisition  process.  1  believe  we  are 
now  really  making  fundamental 
changes  to  the  environment  and  the 
culture.  We  still  yet  have  a  lot  to  do.  As 
we  get  smaller,  we  need  to  become  bet¬ 
ter.  We  need  more  emphasis  on  train¬ 
ing,  education,  continuing  education 
for  our  workforce.  We  are  now  moving 
to  electronic-based  centers  using  our 
integrated  product  teams  and  focusing 
on  our  tactical  business  concerns,  our 
strategic  visions,  bringing  the  warfight¬ 
er’s  needs  into  this  process  with  us. 
And  also  looking  fundamentally  at  the 
affordability  of  the  systems.  Cost  is  a 
big  factor  in  this  process. 

Next  week  should  be  a  very  significant 
milestone  week.  It’s  not  a  stand-down 
week;  that  is,  we’re  not  standing  down 
our  whole  force  for  a  week.  What 
we’ve  done,  though,  is  given  the  work¬ 
force  freedom  to  pick  days  in  this 
week  to  be  able  to  concentrate  and  to 
be  able  to  work  around  their  own 
schedules  with  these  forums  and  vari¬ 
ous  activities  going  on  through  the 
whole  week. 
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Kaminski  Meets  the  Press 


Editor’s  Note:  At  a  post-Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Q&A  Session  following  the  joint 
SECDEF/DAE  Pentagon  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  on  March  14,  1997,  Dr.  Paul  G. 
Kaminski,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  &  Technology),  fielded 
questions  from  the  media.  This  article 
presents  the  questions  and  his 
responses. 

One  of  the  things  the  building  [Pentagon] 
has  been  working  on  is  getting  cost  away 
from  the  economic  order  quantities  of  a 
buy.  An  example  is  the  Lean  Aircraft  Ini¬ 
tiative  that's  been  going  on.  But  on  a 
grander  scale,  what  are  you  doing  toward 
getting  there,  and  how  effective  can  it 
actually  ever  be?  Certainly,  a  munition 
you  only  buy  two  of  cant  be  as  cheap  as 
one  you  buy  40,000  of 

Yes.  We  are  doing  some  fundamental 
things  to  look  at  that.  Probably  among 
the  most  fundamental  things  is  mov¬ 
ing  to  open  systems  kinds  of  environ¬ 
ments  where  commercial  elements  can 
plug  and  play  into  our  designs. 

As  were  looking  at  new  systems,  I 
couldn’t  think  of  a  better  way  to  do 
that  than  what  we’re  doing  with  our 
Joint  Strike  Fighter-basically  building 
what  is  a  modular  aircraft,  three  com¬ 
pletely  different  aircraft  built  on  the 
same  manufacturing  line,  with  some¬ 
thing  between  80-  and  90-percent  cost 
commonality  of  the.  major  compo¬ 
nents.  So  Iwe’re  looking  at]  the  ability 
to  produce  those  components  at  a  rate 
of  3,000,  even  though  some  of  the 
designs  are  only  being  produced  in  a 
few  hundreds. 

© 

You  mentioned  the  example  of  the  smart 
ship-that  they  can  reduce  manning  of 
the  ship  by  20  percent.  There  are  other 


initiatives -Tm  thinking  of  privatization- 
that  would  replace  the  number  of  soldiers 
needed  to  do  a  given  task,  and  certainly 
maybe  chaj^ges  in  tactics  as  well,  that 
reduce  the  number  of  troops  needed. 

Let  me  ask  you,  these  acquisition  reform 
initiatives  or  your  infrastructure  reform 
initiatives,  will  any  of  these  be  able  to 
contribute  to  reducing  the  end  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  as  the  Quadrennial 
Defense  Review  (QDR)  looks  at  that? 

Si 

Yes,  1  believe  so.  And  I  think  you  have 
to  allow  for  the  fact  that  force  struc¬ 
ture  and  end  strength  are  not  the 
same  thing.  A  large  piece  of  our  end 
strength  is  associated,  in  a  tail  sense, 
with  supporting  our  active  forces. 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  we’re  try¬ 
ing  to  attack  as  well. 


Can  you  give  us  a  sense  of  how  far 
reforms  can  get  you  in  that  arena? 


acquisition,  and  it  hasn’t 
worked  out  for  one  rea¬ 
son  or  another.  That’s  a 
category  of  people  I’ve 
been  looldng  for.  Some  of 
those  people  need  to  be 
rewarded. 


I  think  they  can  be  very  substantial.  I 
gave  you  this  example  of  the  prospect 
of  20  percent  or  perhaps  more  on  this 
large  ship.  Those  are  not  unreasonable 
numbers. 
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A  question  on  the  workforce.  In  1993,  Les 
Aspin  fired  a  number  of  C-17  officials  for 
had  performance  on  the  program.  That 
cast  a  pall  over  the  entire  acquisition 
community.  Tve  followed  the  program.  To 
what  extent  were  you  burdened  by  that 
action,  in  tenns  of  a  lot  of  your  acquisi¬ 
tion  bureaucrats  not  wanting  to  be  too 
creative  for  fear  of  penalties? 

Yes.  I  think  there’s  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  here  of  not  just  talking  the  talk, 
but  walking  the  walk.  That  is,  having 
our  behavior  be  what  it  needs  to  be 
here.  There  are  situations  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  taken  prudent  risk,  done 
some  good  things  in  acquisition,  and 
it  hasn’t  worked  out  for  one  reason  or 
another.  That’s  a  category  of  people 
I’ve  been  looking  for.  Some  of  those 
people  need  to  be  rewarded.  Circum¬ 
stances  turned  badly,  it  was  something 
out  of  their  control.  They  thought  “out 
of  the  box”  and  were  trying  to  do  the 
right  things.  So  we  do  need  to  encour¬ 
age  and  reward  that  kind  of  behavior. 

The  reason  we  got  into  the  kind  of 
conservative  behavior  that  we  have 
gotten  into  in  the  past  is  that  there 
wasn’t  much  benefit  for  thinking  out 
of  the  box  and  doing  really  creative 
things.  Not  much  recognition.  But 
there  were  huge  penalties  if  you  did  it 
and  it  didn’t  work  out. 

So  if  you  think  about  those  rewards 
and  penalties,  it  drives  people  to  very 
conservative  behavior. 

C' 

What  are  some  of  the  rewards  then? 

You’ve  seen  some  of  the  recognition 
programs.  These  are  going  on  at  many 
different  levels.  Actually,  one  of  the 
biggest  elements  of  recognition  for  our 
people  is  to  be  able  to  tell  their  story 
to  their  peers. 

You  talk  a  lot  about  cutting  down  the 
cycle  time,  getting  systems  out  to  the 
field.  You  talk  a  lot  about  this  teaming 


arrangement,  how  thafs  been  a  big  part 
of  that.  How  large  of  a  role  has  just  the 
mere  fact  that  the  Pentagon  is  looking 
more  at  off-the-shelf  systems  cut  down  on 
cycle  times?  I  would  think  that  that  plays 
a  role  as  well,  not  just  the  new  sort  of 
restructured  organizations. 

It  plays  a  role,  but  I  actually  see  it 
maybe  being  a  driver  more  than  a  con¬ 
tributing  element.  What  I  mean  by  that 
is  just  being  able  to  buy  a  commercial 
subsystem,  for  example,  doesn’t  help 
very  much  if  your  underlying  cycle  time 
is  12  years.  The  problem  you  run  into  is 
by  the  time  you  field  the  commercial 
system,  especially  if  it’s  computer-based 
or  rich  in  information  technology,  by 
the  time  you  field  it  12  years  later, 
you’re  three  generations  out  of  date.  So 
that  fact  creates  what  I  was  describing 
as  the  driving  force  to  go  back  and 
change  our  cycle  times. 

What  you  want  to  be  able  to  do  is  pick 
that  off  the  shelf  and  integrate  it  into  a 
system  in  which  the  overall  cycle  time 
in  fielding  and  training  and  preparing 
for  now  is  a  few  years,  not  12  years. 

My  second  question  was,  there  are  some 
who  claim  that  some  of  the  acquisition 
reforms  have  led  to  more  contract  award 
protests  in  the  past.  Is  that  true,  in  your 
view?  And  also,  are  there  steps  that  may 
be  taken  to  try  and  minimize  those?  Obvi¬ 
ously,  that  screws  up  the  system  as  well. 

K\ 

I  don’t  think  that  our  reforms  have  led 
to  an  increase  in  protest.  Actually,  if 
there’s  something  that  would  lead  to 
an  increased  tendency  to  protest,  it 
has  been  some  of  the  market  forces 
that  have  caused  our  industry  to 
reduce  size.  That  is,  some  of  the 
awards  may  [have  been  perceived]  as 
“you’re-going-out-of-business-if-you- 
don’t-win-the-award,”  so  companies 
want  to  understand  very  carefully  - 
why  did  they  lose?  Were  they  funda¬ 
mentally  non-competitive? 

One  of  the  things  we’ve  done  to 
address  that  is  to  try  to  provide  a 


much  more  thorough  debriefing  so  the 
companies  can  get  the  answer  to  that 
question  in  the  debriefing;  they  [then] 
don’t  have  to  protest  to  be  able  to  get 
sufficient  information  to  get  that 
answer.  1  think  actually,  our  protest 
history  is  improving  as  a  result. 

A  question  on  Theater  High-Altitude  Air 
Defense  (THAAD).  You  re  talking  a  lot 
about  reducing  cycle  time  and  acquisition 
reforms.  And  certainly  THAAD  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  which  you  and  the  Army  and 
Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Office  are  trying 
to  speed  up  the  process  here.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  given  its  testing  record  so  far, 
perhaps  THAAD  might  be  a  candidate 
for  lengthening  the  acquisition  process, 
not  shortening  it.  What  are  your  thoughts 
on  that? 

Yes.  I  think  I  have  been  on  record  pret¬ 
ty  clearly  about  being  concerned  in 
some  areas  of  trying  to  go  too  fast  on 
some  elements  of  ballistic  missile 
defense.  We  have  been  leaning  for¬ 
ward  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  we 
could.  In  some  cases,  we  may  be  going 
too  rapidly.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  how 
far  I  could  be  comfortable,  how  fast  we 
could  be  comfortable  going  in  a  few  of 
our  programs.  I  think  we  really  need  a 
serious  look  at  THAAD -where  we  are 
in  the  design.  I’ve  chartered  a  team  to 
go  do  that  in  a  period  of  about  six  or 
seven  weeks:  to  look  at  the  design,  the 
margins  in  the  design,  as  well  as  the 
failures. 

Emmett  Paige  this  week  signed  off  on  the 
information  technology  (IT)  manage¬ 
ment  strategic  plan.  Whats  your  impres¬ 
sion  of  what  role  this  plan  might  play  in 
this  whole  environment? 

This  plan,  I  think,  has  a  key  role  to 
play  here.  Many  of  our  systems  are 
becoming  more  and  more  informa¬ 
tion-based  and  information-depen- 
dent.  Sorting  out  architectures  in 
which  various  components  will  plug 
and  play  together  is  very  critical  to  get 
leverage  from  that  base.  Establishing 
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standards,  moving  to  open  system 
standards,  in  particular,  to  allow  for 
successive  upgrades  without  huge 
costs  are  very  important  to  us. 

When  you  started  this  effort  there  was, 
especially  on  the  MilSpec  side,  some  con¬ 
cern  from  the  international  side  that  if 
you  team  with  a  US.  program  where  all 
these  MilSpecs  are  gone,  some  of  the  con¬ 
fidence  might  be  eroded.  How  has  that 
played  out  over  the  last  year? 

5. 

I  think  it  s  still  an  issue,  but  1  noticed  a 
great  interest  among  my  counterparts 
both  in  Europe  and  in  Japan  in  our 
acquisition  reform  initiatives -our  ini¬ 
tiatives  to  move  away  from  MilSpec. 
There’s  great  interest.  We’ve  had  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  conferences.  Almost  every  visit 
that  I  have  from  a  counterpart  acquisi¬ 
tion  executive  will  inevitably  end  up  in 
a  discussion-wanting  to  know  more 
about  our  acquisition  reform  initiatives 
and  how  to  stay  on  top  of  them. 

d. 

In  regard  to  your  chart  on  acquisition 
and  program  stability,  this  looks  a  lot  like 
some  of  the  findings  that  Program  Analy¬ 
sis  and  Evaluation  (PA&E)  has  come  up 
with  over  the  years,  several  years  ago... in 
terms  of  mismatches  between  plans  and 
the  budgets  we  have  to  carry  them  out. 
Vm  wondeiing  if  that  was  a  recognition 
that  DoD  has  had  for  several  years? 
What  have  been  the  obstacles  and  chal¬ 
lenges  in  getting  that  more  in  hand  so 
you  aren’t  wasting  [resources]? 

K.. 

This  building  [Pentagon]  and  our 
processes  are  really  very  averse  to  cre¬ 
ating  any  reserves.  Also,  until  we  bring 
ourselves  to  the  point  of  doing  that,  we 
will  continue  to  have  these  kinds  of 
problems.  If  you  go  examine  the  777 
program  at  Boeing,  they  had  a  reserve 
for  the  program.  Reserve  is  very  critical 
to  meet  the  milestones  and  the  perfor¬ 
mance.  You  can  adjust  the  reserve  as 
you  go. 

We,  too,  have  had  a  reserve  for  our 
program.  The  only  problem  with  it  has 
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been  the  sign  is  negative.  It’s  not  been 
a  positive  reserve,  it’s  been  a  negative 
reserve.  You  can  imagine  that  creates 
some  real  management  challenges  in 
terms  of  trying  to  execute  a  stable, 
investment- oriented  program. 

Co. 

How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  it? 

We  will  need  to  do  some  work  to 
establish  some  reserves  in  our  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  out-years.  We  will  have  to 
do  some  work  to  gain  better  estimates 
in  advance  on  our  operations  and 
maintenance  (O&M)  requirements 
because  we  have  been  paying  last- 
minute  bills  there  that  weren’t  planned 
for.  We  need  better  estimates  of  our 
O&M  costs.  And  I  think  we  need  a 
more  fundamental  tack  with  EM,  with 
the  costs  associated  with  those  sys¬ 
tems  in  the  inventory 

G. 

In  reference  to  the  O&M  costs.  I  know  in 
the  past  the  Pentagon  has  tried  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  Congress  certain  ways  to  either 
have  a  separate  fund  that  could  pay  for 


those  things  so  you  wouldn’t  have  to  raid 
other  accounts.  In  the  past,  Congjvss  has¬ 
n’t  seemed  to  be  too  happy  about  that 
idea.  Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done 
to  better  convince  Congress  that  this  real¬ 
ly  is  a  problan  and  it’s  affecting  us  not 
just  year  by  year,  but  out  to  the  future  in 
working  some  kind  of  deal  where  there 
could  be  a  reserve  that  could  be  used  to 
pay  some  of  these  last-minute  bills? 

There  are  two  elements  of  a  reserve. 
One  is  taking  a  reserve  forward  and 
presenting  it  to  the  Congress.  I  think 
that’s  going  to  be  a  hard  sell.  The  pro¬ 
posals  we’re  looking  at  don’t  include 
that  kind  of  a  reserve. 

I  think  the  way  we’re  looking  to 
address  this  problem,  first  off,  is  to 
budget  for  known  contingencies, 
either  through  supplemental  or  bud¬ 
geting  in  advance.  Secondly,  in  the 
out-years  in  our  planning,  trying  to 
put  some  reasonable  contingency 
reserves  in  our  own  plans.  We  don’t 
have  to  take  those  to  the  Congress; 
they’re  in  our  own  Euture  Years 
Defense  Program  (FYDP).  The  issue  is 
having  the  discipline  to  do  that.  Also, 
perhaps,  the  consideration  of  putting 
some  reserves  in  the  programs  them¬ 
selves. 


What  do  you  do  about  congressional  add¬ 
ons?  That  doesn’t  help  the  process,  does 
it-putting  in  money  for  things  you 
haven’t  asked  for? 

K\ 

Either  adding  money  in  ways  that 
haven’t  been  planned  or  taking  money 
away  certainly  is  disruptive  to  a  long¬ 
term  program. 

There  have  been  suggestions  by  some 
people  of  actually  modifying  the  bud¬ 
get  process-going  to  two  budgets.  A 
capital  budget  with  stability  for  a  capi¬ 
tal  budget  program,  and  an  operating 
budget.  Many  companies  operate  that 
way.  It’s  something  we  probably  need 
to  think  about  a  little  bit. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 
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COST  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  VARIABLE 


CAIV  Impact  on  Program  Management 


ANN  BLEY 


r~  ^his  article  presents  the  means 
I  ^  which  the  Grizzly  vehicle 
program  dropped  its  Average 
Unit  Procurement  Cost  ( AUPC) 
from  approximately  $6.75  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY95  constant  dollars  (C$)  to 
$5.07  million  in  FY95  C$  via  the  use 
of  acquisition  reform  initiatives.  None 
of  these  initiatives  are  particularly 
innovative  if  considered  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  perspective.  What  was  new  was 
their  use  collectively  to  manage,  and 
the  top-down  emphasis  placed  on  the 
use  of  these  initiatives. 

Background 

To  begin,  AUPC  is  the  average  cost  for 
a  defense  system  in  the  production 
phase  of  the  system’s  life  cycle.  To 
derive  AUPC,  the  sum  of  system  pro¬ 
duction  costs  across  all  fiscal  years  of 
production  is  divided  by  the  total  vehi¬ 
cle  quantity  that  can  be  produced 
across  all  years  at  that  production  cost. 
Production  costs  include  contractor 
and  government  facilitization,  manu¬ 
facturing,  management,  and  fielding. 
In  the  development  of  system  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  the  life-cycle  model  used  by 
cost  estimators  groups  life-cycle  costs 
with  research  and  development  costs 
under  the  1.0  cost  elements,  procure¬ 
ment  costs  in  the  2.0  cost  elements, 
and  operations  and  sustainment  in  the 
3.0  cost  elements.  The  production 
costs  used  to  calculate  AUPC  defined 
in  life-cycle  cost  estimate  terms  are  the 
costs  located  in  cost  elements  2.0  to 
2.10.  Again,  these  costs  include  such 
things  as  initial  production  facilities 


(cost  element  2.011),  manufacturing 
(cost  element  2.021),  system  test  and 
evaluation  (cost  element  2.05),  sys¬ 
tem/project  management  (cost  ele¬ 
ment  2.06),  and  fielding  (cost  element 
2.10). 

At  Milestone  1  (MS  I),  the  Milestone 
Decision  Authority  (MDA)  judges 


whether  a  system  should  enter  into  the 
Program  Definition  and  Risk  Reduc¬ 
tion  phase  (formerly  Advanced  Devel¬ 
opment  [AD]  phase),  and  if  approved 
for  the  phase,  technological  solutions 
then  migrate  into  a  system  concept.  At 
MS  1,  the  estimate  of  AUPC  for  the 
Grizzly  vehicle  was  around  $3.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY92  C$.  Three  years  later,  and 
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a  year  prior  to  the  planned  Milestone 
II  decision,  the  revised,  validated  esti¬ 
mate  of  production  costs  indicated 
that  AUPC  was  about  $6.5  million  in 
FY92  C$  ($6.75  million  in  FY95  C$). 
The  factors  that  led  to  an  almost  dou¬ 
bling  of  AUPC  were:  underestimated 
and  new  technical  requirements,  limit¬ 
ed  historic  data  upon  which  to  base 
the  original  cost  estimate,  and  pres¬ 
sures  from  management  during  the 


development  of  the  original  estimate 
to  assume  that  lower  projections  for 
estimated  program  cost  were  the  most 
likely. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  Research,  Development, 
Test,  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E)  costs 
also  came  in  at  an  increased  cost— 
roughly  $254.6  million  in  EY92  C$ 
($271.0  million  in  FY95  C$),  from  an 
MS  I  total  of  approximately  $84.6  mil¬ 
lion  in  FY92  C$.  The  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  the  RDT&E  cost  were  the 


same  as  those  that  caused  the  produc¬ 
tion  cost  increase;  moreover,  the 
RDT&E  cost  increase  was  the  result  of 
a  planned  RDT&E  phase  which,  in 
execution,  was  too  short  to  support 
system  design  maturation  require¬ 
ments. 


Enter  Acquisition  Reform 

About  the  same  time  that  the  cost  esti¬ 
mators  calculated  the  $6. 7-million 


^  reform  initiatives,  the  | 
priority  assigned  to 
!  cost,  schedule,  and 
technical  program 
objectives  placed 
I  primary  emphasis  on 
the  accomplishment  of 
program  schedule, 
closely  followed  by 
technical.  Although 
important,  cost 
objectives  came  in  a 
lagging  third. 


IMMS 


AUPC,  the  concept  of  acquisition 
reform  started  to  filter  down  to  Pro¬ 
gram  Executive  Office  (PEO)/Program 
Management  Office  (PMO)  levels. 
Acquisition  reform  in  my  PMO  had  a 
significant  impact. 

Before  the  implementation  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform  initiatives,  the  priority 
assigned  to  cost,  schedule,  and  techni¬ 
cal  program  objectives  placed  primary 
emphasis  on  the  accomplishment  of 
program  schedule,  closely  followed  by 


technical.  Although  important,  cost 
objectives  came  in  a  lagging  third. 

With  the  advent  of  acquisition  reform, 
the  prioritization  of  objectives  now 
appears  reversed.  The  new  manage¬ 
ment  direction  appears  to  make  cost 
its  No.  1  priority,  closely  followed  by 
technical.  This  was  especially  my 
impression  when  my  Program  Manag¬ 
er  (PM)  communicated  the  increase  in 
AUPC  to  the  PEG. 

The  PEG  response  to  the  PMG  pro¬ 
jected  increase  to  AUPC  was  that  the 
increase  to  the  estimate  of  AUPC  from 
Milestone  I  was  unaffordable:  much 
lower  program  costs  would  have  to  be 
developed  as  the  basis  for  the  upcom¬ 
ing  Program  Gbjective  Memorandum 
budget  submission.  The  PEG  direction 
to  the  PMG  was  to  bring  down  unit 
procurement  cost;  to  accomplish  a 
lowered  procurement  cost,  the  PMG 
was  to  work  with  the  contractor  and 
the  combat  developer  to  identify  pro¬ 
gram  savings  through  the  use  of  acqui¬ 
sition  reform  initiatives.  Understand¬ 
ably  the  PEG  wanted  assurance  of  the 
validity  of  program  cost  savings 
achieved,  and  cautioned  the  PMG  that 
any  decrease  to  AUPC  had  to  be  one 
that  the  contractor  was  willing  to  “buy 
into.”  That  is,  the  contractor  had  to 
agree  that  the  production  contract  cost 
of  the  target  AUPC  would  be  the  actu¬ 
al  contract  cost  when  the  system  went 
into  production. 

Identification  of  Cost  Drivers 
and  Opportunities  For  Savings 

After  the  PEG  communicated  that  pro¬ 
gram  costs  must  be  lowered,  the  PMG 
began  to  develop  a  process  to  lower 
program  AUPC.  The  first  step  was 
analysis  at  the  action-officer  level  to 
identify  program  cost  drivers,  and 
opportunities  for  cost  savings.  Since 
this  was  to  be  a  joint  government/ con¬ 
tractor  effort,  as  part  of  this  analysis 
government  and  contractor  cost  per¬ 
sonnel  met  to  determine  if  the  contrac¬ 
tor  s  estimates  for  manufacturing  costs 
reconciled  with  government  estimates. 
If  government  costs  for  manufacturing 
did  not  reconcile  with  the  contractor, 
we  needed  to  know  why,  and  to  devel- 
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op  adjustments  to  government  and/ or 
contractor  cost  models  that  resulted  in 
estimates  that  basically  projected  the 
same  program  costs. 

This  was  not  the  easiest  task  to  accom¬ 
plish,  but  was  much  easier  than  I  origi¬ 
nally  would  guess.  A  prototype  vehicle 
fabricated  by  the  contractor  during  the 
Program  Definition  and  Risk  Reduc¬ 
tion  (formerly  AD)  phase  provided 
real-world  costs  from  which  to  derive 
future  production  costs.  Both  the  con¬ 
tractor  and  the  government  cost  esti¬ 
mators  used  the  prototype  fabrication 
cost  as  the  basis  for  their  estimates  of 
system  production  cost  in  the  vehicle 
production  phase  of  the  system  life 
cycle.  Reconciliation  became  a  matter 
of  understanding  the  breakdown  of 
government  versus  contractor  esti¬ 
mates  of  manufacturing  and  other 
contractor  costs. 

The  follow-on  action  to  complete  the 
first  step  in  the  process— the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  cost  drivers  and  opportunities 
for  savings-Avas  developed  as  a  sort  of 
laundry  list  for  further  review  and 
analysis  at  a  future  time.  (It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  the  action  officers 
involved  in  the  identification  effort  had 
certain  cost  drivers  that  they  already  felt 
should  be  targeted  prior  to  the  analysis. 
Perhaps  they  were  thinking,  “Here  is 
the  opportunity  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
fat  in  the  program.”  It  almost  seemed  as 
if  they  had  been  waiting  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  such  as  this.) 

With  the  completion  of  the  first  step 
in  the  process  to  lower  program  costs, 
the  PM,  at  the  direction  of  the  PEO, 
called  a  meeting  between  government 
and  contractor  upper  management 
levels.  In  attendance  were  the  PEO,  the 
contractor  Chief  Executive  Officer,  and 
the  Commandant  of  the  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  school  assigned 
as  the  combat  developer  for  the  sys¬ 
tem.  At  the  meeting,  the  PM  presented 
the  analysis  of  cost  drivers,  specifically 
identifying  those  cost  drivers  with 
high  savings  potential.  The  PM  asked 
top  management  for  a  decision  in 
response  to  the  question:  “To  reduce 
costs,  which  cost  drivers  should 


receive  the  most  emphasis?”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  PM  asked  for  approval  to  give 
action  officers  the  flexibility  to 
decrease  program  costs  via  changes  in 
design  and  technical  solutions,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  bring  up  for  discussion 
a  reconsideration  of  the  combat  devel¬ 
oper’s  originally  identified  require¬ 
ments.  Top  management  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  took  the  initiative  and  identified 
the  cost  drivers  for  the  PMO  to  focus 
on,  and  specified,  as  had  been  request¬ 
ed,  the  scope  of  further  analysis. 

Further,  top  management  extended 
the  direction  of  further  analysis  by  set¬ 
ting  what  at  the  time  seemed  to  be 
impossible  cost  objectives  for  total 
RDT&E  and  production  costs.  The 
first  objective  required  a  20-percent 
decrease  to  the  RDT&E  costs  from 
what  was  the  estimated  total  cost  for 
the  Engineering  and  Manufacturing 
Development  (EMD)  phase  (RDT&E 
after  the  Milestone  II  decision).  The 
second  objective  was  to  decrease 
AUPC  from  $6.75  million  FY95C$  to 
$5.0  million  FY95C$,  which  translated 
to  an  approximate  35-percent  decrease 
in  the  estimated  cost  for  the  vehicle 
production  phase. 

After  this  meeting,  the  process  was 
again  down  at  action-officer  level. 
From  the  management-approved  cost 
drivers  we  were  to  focus  on,  the  con¬ 
tractor  personnel  developed  program 
changes  with  estimates  of  cost  reduc¬ 
tions  if  they,  in  fact,  implemented 
these  changes.  As  indicated  earlier, 
these  proposed  changes  addressed 
changes  to  system  design,  technical 
solutions,  or  combat  developer-identi¬ 
fied  requirements.  The  PM  called  an 
action  officer  meeting,  with  personnel 
from  the  contractor,  the  PMO,  PMO 
matrix  support  offices,  and  from  the 
combat  developer  school.  At  this 
meeting,  we  either  accepted,  deferred, 
or  declined  contractor-developed 
proposals. 

•  Accepted  proposals  were  those  the 
PM  and  the  combat  developer  felt 
were  in  accordance  with  top  man¬ 
agement  s  direction  on  the  specific 
cost  drivers. 


•  Deferred  proposals  required  further 
analysis  before  these  could  be 
accepted  or  declined. 

•  Declined  proposals,  for  various  rea¬ 
sons,  were  not  to  be  further  consid¬ 
ered  as  means  to  reduce  program 
costs.  In  the  case  of  declined  pro¬ 
posals,  the  government  believed  the 
proposed  changes  would  degrade 
system  performance  or  they  were 
out  of  the  range  of  what  the  combat 
developer  could  live  with  in  terms  of 
requirement  adjustments. 

Follow-on  activity  after  this  action-offi¬ 
cer  meeting  began  with  further  refine¬ 
ment  of  cost  impacts  of  the  accepted 
and  deferred  proposals.  Contract  per¬ 
sonnel  developed  initial  cost  impacts 
for  the  accepted  and  deferred  propos¬ 
als.  Government  personnel  then 
reviewed  the  proposals  to  determine 
the  validity  of  estimated  cost  savings, 
and  in  addition,  which  cost  savings 
proposals  to  include  in  program  cost 
models. 

We  did  not  incorporate  all  of  the 
accepted  proposals  into  the  cost 
models.  Part  of  the  problem  was  that 
these  either  were  too  small  to  make  a 
substantive  change  to  program  costs, 
or  data  available  on  cost  savings  were 
not  adequate  to  provide  costs  that 
could  be  validated  during  the  cost 
estimating  process.  An  example  of  an 
accepted  proposal,  which  was  not 
included  in  the  government’s  cost 
model,  was  the  contractor’s  proposal 
to  standardize  quality  assurance 
activities  across  all  government  con¬ 
tracts.  This  was  in  line  with  the  spirit 
of  acquisition  reform;  government 
personnel  accepted  almost  all  of  the 
specific  standardization  actions  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  contractor.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  in  most  cases  the  quality  initiatives 
seemed  to  generate  only  small  per- 
vehicle  savings  (as  an  example 
$  100/vehicle),  or  could  not  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  quantified  to  develop  valid 
cost  savings.  As  a  result,  government 
personnel  did  not  believe  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable  to  include  these  in  the  cost 
models,  even  when  these  smaller  cost 
proposals  were  accepted  for  imple¬ 
mentation. 
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In  the  case  of  cost  savings  proposals 
with  low  per-vehicle  savings,  these  did 
not  generate  sufficient  program  sav¬ 
ings  to  justify  activity  to  accurately 
identify  savings  achieved,  to  make 
legitimate  adjustments  to  the  model, 
and  to  maintain  an  audit  trail  of  the 
savings  from  the  accepted  proposal. 
The  PMO  decided  to  incorporate  only 
those  accepted  proposals  that  were 
major  cost  savers.  To  date,  this  seems 
like  a  smart  decision  since  keeping 
track  of  the  impact  of  the  proposals 
incorporated  in  the  cost  model  on  pro¬ 
gram  costs  has  been  relatively  man¬ 
ageable.  The  PM  organization  struc¬ 
ture  provides  insufficient  resources  to 
manage  cost  savings  proposals  with  a 
marginal  return:  if  40  percent  of  the 
cost  savers  generate  80  percent  of  the 
savings,  it  would  not  be  cost  effective 
to  build  the  other  60  percent  of  the 
cost  savers  into  the  model.  This  was 
our  rationale  in  the  migration  of 
the  cost  savers  into  the  program  cost 
models. 

The  result  of  the  review  of  the  contrac¬ 
tor’s  accepted  and  deferred  savings 
proposals  was  that  the  government 
made  final  decisions  about  what  cost 
savers  to  include  in  the  budget  lay- 
down.  We  added  all  of  the  accepted 
and  two  deferred  proposals  with  a 
high  probability  of  acceptance  into 
program  automated  cost  models, 
which  are  used  to  develop  program 
RDT&E  and  production  costs,  and 
which  would  be  the  basis  for  budget 
submissions.  These  plus  program  cost 
decreases  from  a  proposed  multi-year 
procurement  contracting  strategy  gen¬ 
erated  sufficient  savings  ultimately  to 
accomplish  the  objective  for  AUPC  set 
by  top  management.  This  was  the  “do 
or  die”  objective. 

The  second  cost  objective  for 
RDT&E  cost  savings  was  not  met;  at 
the  final  briefing  to  the  PEO,  the  pro¬ 
jected  cost  savings  came  in  at  a  3- 
percent  decrease.  The  good  news 
though,  was  that  in  spite  of  the 
trade-off  required  between  design 
cost  and  AUPC  in  accomplishing  the 
AUPC  objective,  program  RDT&E 
costs  decreased. 


Lessons  Learned 

Let  me  conclude  this  article  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  lessons  learned  that  I 
view  as  most  important  in  using  acqui¬ 
sition  reform  to  lower  program  costs. 
Overall,  1  think  these  are  good  rules  of 
thumb  for  any  PMO  faced  with  similar 
pressures  to  lower  program  costs. 
These  are  my  opinions;  however,  I 
believe,  based  upon  my  experience 
with  the  implementation  of  the  Cost 
As  an  Independent  Variable  (CAIV) 
acquisition  reform  initiative,  that  these 
are  valid  conclusions: 

First,  Get  the  Green  Light  From  Top 
Management.  In  order  for  the  concept 
of  CAIV  to  work  effectively,  the  deci¬ 
sion  to  implement  the  concept  and  the 
definition  of  the  scope  of  the  effort  in 
lowering  costs  must  be  a  top-down- 
type  management  activity.  Many  of  the 
savings  initiatives  incorporated  in  our 
final  program  laydown  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussion  at  action-officer  lev¬ 
els  prior  to  the  initiation  of  a  formal 
action  by  the  PEO.  What  was  missing 
in  the  past  was  the  go  ahead  from  top 
management  to  further  define  these 
and  then  implement  the  initiatives.  1 
must  emphasize  that  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  initiatives  would  have  been 
impossible  without  management 
approval.  The  scope  of  the  initiatives 
impacted  key  requirements  of  the 
combat  developer,  the  materiel  devel¬ 
oper,  and  the  prime  contractor,  and 
required  their  approval  before  the  PM 
could  take  action. 

Acquisition  Reform  and  Program 
Savings  Expectations.  Standard 
acquisition  reform-type  activity  may 
not  necessarily  result  in  big  program 
savings.  For  our  program,  changing 
the  contract  quality  standards  had  a 
minimal  impact  on  overall  program 
costs.  At  least  for  cost  estimating  pur¬ 
poses,  we  were  unable  to  document 
substantial  savings. 

Cost  Savings:  Production  Phase  vs. 
RDT&E  Phase.  If  the  objective  is  to 
achieve  cost  savings  in  the  production 
phase,  savings  in  the  RDT&E  phase 
may  not  also  be  possible.  In  the  case 
of  my  assigned  program,  each  contrac¬ 


tor-proposed  AUPC  savings  was  also 
estimated  by  the  contractor  to  result  in 
an  increased  cost  in  RDT&E  work  to 
support  the  production  savings.  The 
initial  briefing  back  to  the  PEO  pre¬ 
sented  some  savings  in  RDT&E  costs, 
but  these  were  not  even  close  to  the 
original  objective  set  by  management. 

Cost  Savings  Actions;  Periodic 
Review  vs.  Ongoing  Activity.  If  the 

objective  is  to  achieve  high  cost  sav¬ 
ings  in  a  single  action,  then  periodic 
program  scrubs  will  accomplish  this. 
Since  programs  seem  to  add  require¬ 
ments  and  costs  as  a  life-cycle  stage 
progresses,  1  would  think  that  the 
most  likely  opportunity  to  find  sub¬ 
stantial  savings  would  be  just  prior  to 
the  next  upcoming  milestone  review. 
By  “just  prior,”  I  mean  about  a  year 
and  a  half  prior  to  the  review;  this  will 
allow  adequate  time  to  develop  validat¬ 
ed  Program  Office  Cost  Estimates 
(POE),  which  are  requisite  as  part  of 
the  milestone  documentation. 

If  the  objective  is  to  ensure  that  look¬ 
ing  for  cost  savings  opportunities 
becomes  a  part  of  the  PMO  way  of 
doing  business,  then  ongoing  review 
of  program  costs  via  the  Integrated 
Product  Team  (IPT)  concept  will 
accomplish  this.  As  a  way  to  ensure 
that  costs  will  not  escalate  and  to  seize 
any  opportunities  for  genuine  savings, 
my  PMO  chose  the  latter  course  of 
action.  Toward  that  end,  as  part  of  our 
EMD  contract,  we  established  a  Cost 
Reduction  IPT,  including  the  contrac¬ 
tor,  PMO,  and  combat  developer 
action  officers. 

Find  The  Right  Software  and  Auto¬ 
mate.  To  expedite  the  development  of 
cost  estimates,  it  is  important  to  get 
simple  and  easy-to-work-with  software 
tools.  The  automated  tools  should 
have  the  capability  to  incorporate  data 
and  output  program  laydowns  very 
quickly.  For  the  Grizzly  study,  we 
developed  RDT&E  and  production 
spreadsheets  using  Microsoft  Excel  soft¬ 
ware  that  broke  down  costs  by  cost 
elements;  as  reductions  were  made  to 
cost  elements,  these  could  easily  be 
incorporated  into  the  model.  The 
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produclion  cost  model  further  broke 
down  production  costs  into  hardware 
components,  again  allowing  for  easy 
incorporation  of  reductions  to  compo¬ 
nent  costs.  In  addition,  the  production 
model  had  the  capability  to  provide  an 
automatic  estimate  of  cost  when 
changes  to  annualized  production 
quantities  were  made. 

Find  the  Right  People.  One  very 
important  ingredient  in  our  process  to 
accomplish  the  AUPC  savings  objec¬ 
tive  was  our  action- officer  mix.  Who 
have  you  got  to  make  this  happen? 
Minimally  you  need  a  competent  cost 
analysis,  and  engineering  staff.  The 
cost  function  must  be  very  familiar 
with  the  cost  make-up  of  the  program. 
The  engineering  function  must  be 
skilled  in  reviewing  what  the  contrac¬ 
tor  proposes  and  “weeding  out  the 
smoke  and  mirrors”  in  what  the  con¬ 
tractor  proposes  as  candidates  for  cost 
sa\dngs. 

Minimize  “Creative  Money  Manage¬ 
ment”  Techniques.  Speaking  of 
“smoke  and  mirrors,”  don’t  allow  this 
to  become  your  guiding  principle  in 
doing  the  analysis.  At  one  point  in  our 
study  a  suggestion  surfaced  that  we 


just  do  across-the-board  percentage 
cuts  to  the  cost  cells  to  accomplish  the 
cost  objective.  As  an  action  officer 
responsible  for  study  procedure,  I 
argued  strongly  against  this  idea.  At 
the  time  I  believed  it  was  too  early  to 
make  any  assumptions  for  savings 
without  a  clearly  defined  means  to 
accomplish  these  savings.  My  sugges¬ 
tion  was  to  let  the  study  take  its 
course,  and  see  what  the  projected 
savings  would  be  using  only  decreases 
to  cost,  based  upon  valid  cost  savings 
proposals. 

Ultimately,  we  managed  to  achieve  the 
cost  objective  with  a  minimum,  if  any, 
of  what  could  be  called  “creative 
money  management”  techniques.  As  a 
result,  the  cost  estimate  used  to 
accomplish  the  program  cost  objective 
was  the  basis  for  our  validated  POE.  To 
date,  the  POE  has  withstood  indepen¬ 
dent  cost  estimator’s  review.  Expect 
conflicts,  but  again,  don't  allow  these  to 
corrupt  your  methodology.  ” 

Identify  Where  You  Want  to  Achieve 
Cost  Savings.  Einally  based  upon  my 
experience  and  what  1  know  of  other 
PM  Os  involved  in  similar  efforts,  if  the 
objective  is  to  achieve  savings  in  the 


production  and  operations  phases  of  a 
system,  the  time  to  be  laying  the 
groundwork  is  in  the  RDT&E  phase. 
The  Program  Definition  and  Risk 
Reduction  phase  or  before  is  preferred 
to  the  EMD  phase  or  after. 

If  you’re  trying  to  achieve  savings  in 
the  production  phase,  I  believe  you 
just  might  find  yourself  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  looking  for  sav¬ 
ings  opportunities.  It  can  be  done,  but 
it  seems  that  since  system  design  is 
mature,  opportunities  for  major 
changes  to  system  requirements/ 
design  are  much  fewer  than  in  earlier 
program  phases  and  therefore,  real 
high-dollar  opportunities  to  lower 
costs  are  fewer.  In  order  to  accomplish 
cost  savings  goals  in  the  production 
phase,  it  may  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  planned  savings  initia¬ 
tives  since  the  savings  initiatives  might 
not  have  the  high-dollar  values  as 
would  be  possible  in  earlier  program 
phases.  As  a  result,  you  may  end  up 
with  an  unmanageable  number  of  cost 
savings  initiatives,  which  ultimately 
you  will  have  to  execute  in  order  to 
accomplish  your  savings  objectives. 
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Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A. 

<,  DSMC  ConnAN- 
CONFERS  WITH  DONNA 

Richbourg,  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Systems  Acquisition,  and  Acting 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform. 
Richbourg  assumed  the  position 
OF  Acting  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  effective  January  18, 1997. 

I 
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JULY  7-11, 1»97 

Sponsored  by  the 


Federal  Acadeniy  of  Defense  Administration  and  ’ 
Military  Technology 

iwics 

•  Comparative  National  Acquisition  •  Tfansqth  Cooperation 


Practices 

•  National  Policies  on  International 
Acquisition  Procurement 

•  International  Program  Managers: 
Government  and  Industry 


on  International  Cost  Performance  Responsibility 

reirient  •  Special  Seminars  and  Case  Studies 

gram  Managers: 

Industry  •  Facility  Tours 

There  is  no  seminar  fee  for  qualified  participants. 
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International  Defense  Educational  Arrangement 


Preparations  Underway  for 

Hinth  Annual  Acquisition/Procurement 

Seminar 


fry^DHOu 


The  Ninth  Annual  International 
'  Acquisition/Procurement  Semi¬ 
nar  will  be  held  in  Mannheim, 
Gennany,  at  the  Federal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Defense  Administration 
and  Military  Technology  (BAkWVT), 
7-11  July,  1997.  The  Federal  Academy, 
which  hosted  the  fifth  Seminar  four 
years  ago,  becomes  the  first  Interna¬ 
tional  Defense  Educational  Arrange¬ 
ment  (IDEA)  member  institution  to 
host  two  Seminars. 

Planning  is  well  underway,  and  much 
of  the  schedule  is  complete.  The  Semi¬ 
nar  focus,  as  always,  will  be  interna¬ 
tional  cooperative  acquisition  projects, 
or  “armaments  cooperation”-the  term 
more  commonly  used  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  community.  As  in  past  seminars, 
the  German,  French,  British,  and 
American  acquisition  practices,  as 
related  to  international  projects,  will 
be  covered  in  depth. 

Alfred  Volkman,  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Arma¬ 
ments  Cooperation,  has  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  U.S.  national  presentation. 
For  the  first  time,  a  presentation  on 
global  defense  trends  will  be  provided 
by  a  representative  of  the  Australian 
Defense  Forces  Academy.  There  will 
also  be  presentations  on  international 
project  management  from  government 


Solid 

iSlfemgiB  l©DIlDD^g)r 

RICHARD  KWATNOSKI 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
McBean,  Deputy  Com¬ 
mandant,  Royal  Military 
College  of  Science, 

DELIVERS  THE  OFFICIAL 
welcome  and  OPENING 
REMARKS  AT  THE  EIGHTH 
Annual  International 
Acquisition/Procure- 
ment  Seminar. 


The  Federal  Academy  of  Defense  Administration  and  Military  Technology  will  host  the 
Ninth  Annual  International  Acquisition/Procurement  Seminar,  7-11  July  1997,  in 


Mannheim,  Germany 

— — -  Photo  courtesy  Richard  Kwatnoski 

Kwatnoski  is  the  Director,  International  Acquisition 

Courses,  Executive  and  International  Department, 

School  of  Program  Management  Division,  DSMC 
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Army  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  A.  Black, 
Commandant,  Defense 
Systems  Management 
College,  joined 
McBean  in  welcoming 

THE  PARTICIPANTS  TO 

THE  Eighth  Annual 
International  Acquisi¬ 
tion/Procurement 
Seminar. 


Last  year  s  Seminar,  conducted  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Science 
(RMCS)  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
proved  a  resounding  success.  Over  70 
participants  from  nine  nations  attend¬ 
ed:  the  four  member  nations  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Germany,  and  France;  plus 
Canada,  Denmark,  The  Netherlands, 
Spain,  and  Australia.  In  addition  to 
international  cooperative  acquisition 
projects,  other  topics  covered  included 
comparative  acquisition  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  IDEA  nations, 
international  project  manage¬ 
ment,  intellectual  property 
rights,  international  industri¬ 
al  cooperation,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion/procurement  education. 

The  Annual  Seminar  has  a 
bonus  to  the  U.S.  acquisition 
workforce  participants  in  pro¬ 
viding  equivalency  to  the 
assignment- specific  Multina¬ 
tional  Program  Management 
Course  (Defense  Acquisition 
University  Course  PMT  202). 
For  the  U.S.  acquisition  workforce 
participants  in  the  European  theater, 
this  is  a  unique, 
annual  opportunity 
to  obtain  acquisi¬ 
tion  training  and 
education  along 
with  their  allied 
peers  at  a  level 
appropriate  to  their 
experience,  with¬ 
out  incurring  the 
significant  expense 
of  traveling  back  to 
the  United  States. 

For  those  interest¬ 
ed  in  attending 
this  year’s  event, 
please  see  the  Seminar  ad  on  p.  29  of 
this  issue. 


From  left  Seminar  Director, 
DSMC  Professor  Richard  Kwat- 
noski,  confers  with  Peter 
Roller  from  the  German  Feder¬ 
al  Academy  of  Defense  Adminis¬ 
tration  AND  Military  Technology 
(BAkWVT)  at  last  year's  Semi¬ 
nar,  CONDUCTED  AT  THE  ROYAL 

Military  College  of  Science 
(RMCS),  United  Kingdom,  July  8- 
12, 1996. 


From  left  Maj.  Gen.  D.J.M. 
Jenkins,  Commandant, 
RMCS,  and  Adm.  Sir  Robert 
Walmsley  THE  British  Chief 
OF  Defense  Procurement. 
Walmsley  delivered  the 

KEYNOTE  address  FOR  THE 

Eighth  Annual  Internation¬ 
al  Acquisition/Procurement 
Seminar. 


and  industry,  cost  performance 
responsibility,  as  well  as  several  work¬ 
shops  and  tours.  The  last  day  of  the 
Seminar  will  offer  participants  a 
choice  between  presentations  on 
acquisition/procurement  education  or 
foreign  comparative  testing. 
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DSMC  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


DSnCAA  Welcomes  Newest  Chapter  to 
Southern  Haryland 

^iw@r  f®r  ©ff 

to]MO§0ti®m  EP@r§®ioB(®B 

TOM  MADAY  •  JOHN  ROMER 


I  ^he  Defense  Systems  Manage- 
'  "^ment  College  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  added  a  new 
chapter  in  Southern  Maryland, 
which  is  building  on  the  past  to 
form  a  unique  service  for  the  future. 
By  FY  99,  the  Patuxent  River  Naval  Air 
Station,  Md.,  billets  will  grow  to  about 
7,000+  from  about  3,000+  in  FY  89. 
The  Southern  Maryland  chapter’s 
main  goal  is  to  provide  a  forum  for 
those  members  of  the  professional 
acquisition  workforce  already  in  place 
or  relocating  to  Patuxent  River,  to 
openly  exchange  ideas  for  streamlin¬ 
ing  and  enhancing  acquisition  of 
defense  systems. 


The  Association  chapter  comes  when 
Patuxent  River,  home  of  the  Naval  Air 
Warfare  Center  (NAWC)  Aircraft  Divi¬ 
sion,  is  undergoing  a  major  expan- 
sion-the  result  of  the  Base  Realign¬ 
ment  and  Closure  decisions.  Its  parent 
command,  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  (NAVAIR),  is  consolidating 
the  bulk  of  its  Research,  Development, 
Test  and  Evaluation  (RDT&E),  and 
Acquisition  Command  capabilities 
into  two  divisions:  the  NAWC  Aircraft 
Division  on  the  East  Coast,  and  the 
NAWC  Weapons  Division  on  the  West 
Coast. 


The  consolidation  brings  to  Patuxent 
Rwer,  research  and  development  from 
Warminster,  Penn.,  including  aircrew 
systems,  aerospace  materials  laborato¬ 
ry,  avionics,  systems  integration,  and 


air  frame  structures.  Prom  Trenton, 
N.J.,  comes  propulsion  RDT&E;  and 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  provides  program 
management  support.  Ship-shore  elec¬ 


tronics  engineering  will  be  added  from 
St.  Inigoes,  Md.,  to  the  existing  Patux¬ 
ent  River  aircraft  test,  evaluation,  and 
logistics  capabilities.  The  NAVAIR 


y’  '  y _ _ ;;; _ _ _ _ _ _ 

tiaday  is  president  of  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College  Alumni  Association  (DSMCAA),  Southern  Maryland  Chapter,  a  Director  at  Large  for  the  DSMCAA 
National  Chapter,  and  Program  Management  Support  Department  Head,  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft  Division,  Patuxent  River,  Md.  He  is  a  graduate  of  PMC 
89-3,  DSMC  Romer  is  a  Public  Affairs  Specialist,  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  Md 
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Department  of  Navy  photo 


headquarters  brings  command,  con¬ 
tracts,  engineering,  logistics,  as  well  as 
Program  Executive  Offices,  Program 
Manager  Air  programs,  and  program 
management  functions. 

Naval  Air  Systems  Command 
Reoi^anizes 

All  elements  within  the  Naval  Air  Sys¬ 
tems  Command-NAVAIR  headquar¬ 
ters,  NAWC  Aircraft  Division  on  the 
East  Coast,  NAWC  Weapons  Division 
on  the  West  Coast,  Training  Systems 


Division  (Orlando),  and  Naval  Avia¬ 
tion  Depots-have  been  reorganized 
into  a  Competency  Aligned  Organiza¬ 
tion  to  meet  downsizing  and  cost 
reductions  mandated  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Navy  Under  the  new  struc¬ 
ture,  all  employees  and  resources  are 
aligned  into  appropriate  competencies 
within  the  Naval  Aviation  Systems 
TEAM. 

A  Competency  is  defined  as  a  major 
organizational  element  composed  of 


A  RVE-STORY  Integrated  Program  Team 
STRUCTURE  WILL  HOUSE  THE  NaVAL  AiR 

Systems  Command  headquarters, 
WHICH  is  relocating  FROM  ITS  CURRENT 
FACILITIES  IN  CRYSTAL  ClTX  Va.,  TO  NaVAL 

Air  Station  Patuxent  River,  Md.  The 
460,000-SF  BUILDING,  scheduled  for 
COMPLETION  IN  FEBRUARY  1997,  WILL 
ACCOMMODATE  2,200  EMPLOYEES. 


people  with  a  particular  discipline 
who  have  the  training,  education, 
experience,  facilities,  equipment,  and 
processes  necessary  to  satisfy  program 
and  other  customer  demands.  The 
supply  of  talent  within  these  compe¬ 
tencies  IS  then  matched  with  demand 


five  major  new  buildings  have  been  or 
are  being  construded  at  the  Patuxent 
River  Naval  Air  Station  in  Southern 
Maryland  to  accommodate  Naval  Air  Sys~ 
terns  Command  consolidation  efforts.  Sev¬ 
eral  buildings  on  station  also  have  been 
renovated  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of 
nearly  3,000  military,  civil  service,  and  con¬ 
tractor  billets  to  be  relocated  to  Patuxent 
River  between  now  and  FY  99. 

The  Aircraft  Technologies  Laboratory 
was  dedicated  in  the  spring  of  1995  as  the 
Robert  N.  Becker  Technical  Center.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  23  state-of-the-art  laboratories.  The 
facilities  provide  a  capability  for  the  com¬ 
plete  synthesis  and  characterization  of 
existing  and  advanced  materials  and  new 
materials  concepts.  It  includes  polymers, 
composites,  and  coatings  laboratories. 

A  North  Engineering  Center,  opened 
this  spring,  is  a  250,000-SF  modernistic 
facility  that  houses  450  scientists  and  engi¬ 
neers  developing  and  integrating  software 
for  fleet  support  aircraft.  It  supports 
Advanced  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  soft¬ 
ware  and  avionics-sensors  development. 

And,  in  the  South  Engineering  Center, 
900  scientists  and  engineers  will  research 
and  develop  tactical  air  vehicles,  avionics, 
aircrew  systems,  and  aircraft  computer  sys¬ 
tems.  The  450,000-SF  Center  was  occu¬ 
pied  this  past  fall. 

Construction  began  this  spring  on  the 
Propulsion  Systems  Evaluation  Facility  and  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  December 
1997.  The  facility  will  house  the  Naval  Air 
Warfare  Center  Aircraft  Division's  propulsion 
testing  of  engine  accessories  and  aircraft 
engine  systems.  This  will  include  an  acces¬ 
sories  test  area,  helicopter  transmission  test 
area,  unmanned  aerial  vehicle  propulsion 
test  area,  fuels  and  lubricants  test  facilities, 
and  a  rotor  spin  facility  that  will  enable  engi¬ 
neers  to  evaluate  the  rotating  components 
of  gas  turbine  engines.  About  120  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians  will  work  in  the  one- 
story,  78,000-SF  building. 

A  five-story  Integrated  Program  Team 
strurture  will  house  the  Naval  Air  Systems 
Command  headquarters,  which  is  relocating 
from  its  current  facilities  In  Crystal  City,  Va., 
to  Naval  Air  Station  Patuxent  River.  The 
460,000-SF  building,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  in  February  1997,  will  accommo¬ 
date  2,200  employees. 
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Figure  1 .  M  lontego^aitec^  ProddQrcE  l\[!D  iogGn'E 


through  a  customer- driven  process.  The  teaming  among  developers, 
The  customer  defines  their  work,  and  testers,  and  managers  is  going  to  be 
a  team  is  assembled  from  the  expertise  highly  integrated  and  focused  on 
resident  in  the  competencies  to  quick-  product  development  and  acquisition, 
ly  and  efficiently  satisfy  customer  In  that  vein,  the  DSMCAA  Southern 
needs.  Figure  1  shows  eight  TEAM  Maryland  Chapter  will  provide  a 
competencies.  tremendous  opportunity  to  help  with 

this  bonding,  pulling  people  from  vari- 
Teaming  Emphasized  ous  competencies  with  a  specific  area 

The  focus  of  the  new  Navy  Organiza-  of  interest,  creating  an  environment  to 
tion  is  to  define  common  processes  discuss  acquisition  management 
and  policies  across  all  sites  rather  reform.  The  chapter  will  also  provide 
than  concentrate  on  functional  and  to  members  who  cannot  attend  formal 
geographical  areas.  The  new  business  management  classes,  the  opportunity 
philosophy  is  to  promote  a  totally  to  learn  methods  of  more  efficient  pro- 
integrated  team  for  each  program  curement. 

(Figure  2).  The  competencies  will 

provide  qualified  people,  facilities,  Reaching  Our  Audtence 
and  equipment  to  teams  that  will  per-  The  Southern  Maryland  Chapter  of 
form  the  work.  The  teams,  in  turn,  the  DSMCAA  now  holds  monthly 
produce  or  support  the  production  of  “brown  bag”  lunches  that  serve  as  a 
the  products  and  services  for  the  cus-  forum  for  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Guest 
tomer.  The  employees  return  to  their  speakers,  who  are  experts  in  the  pro¬ 
competencies  for  technical  support,  curement  profession,  share  informa¬ 


tion  on  various  acquisition  manage¬ 
ment  reform  topics  as  they  relate  to 
Naval  affairs.  Feedback  from  three  ear¬ 
lier  brown  bag  lunches,  hosted  by  the 
Southern  Maryland  DSMCAA  Chap¬ 
ter,  has  been  positive. 

The  first  brown  bag  focused  on  DSM¬ 
CAA,  and  what  it  can  do  for  people. 
The  second  concentrated  on  earned 
value,  and  the  third  described  the 
impact  of  the  new  DoD  5000  changes 
to  Navy  Acquisition  Category  III/IV 
programs.  The  lunches  are  open  to  all 
interested,  and  training  credit  is  pro¬ 
vided  to  those  signing  the  attendance 
list.  One  advantage  of  membership  is 
that  it  offers  an  opportunity  to  recom¬ 
mend  topics  for  future  brown  bag 
lunches. 

The  Southern  Maryland  Chapter  also 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  and 
solicit  acquisition  reform  feedback  fol¬ 
lowing  a  May  31,  1996,  Acquisition 
Reform  Acceleration  Day  held 
throughout  DoD,  as  directed  by  the 
Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology). 

The  DSMCAA  Southern  Maryland 
Chapter  meetings,  in  effect,  attempt  to 
reach  three  basic  audiences:  the  tradi¬ 
tional  Patuxent  River  engineers/scien¬ 
tists— people  who  have  worked  in  the 
test  and  evaluation  environment,  but 
have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  get 
into  and  comprehend  what  acquisi¬ 
tion/acquisition  reform  issues  were  all 


new  assignments,  and  additional 
training. 

Competency  managers  provide  super¬ 
visory  functions,  such  as  training  rec¬ 
ommendations,  skills  certifications, 
and  establishment  and  communica¬ 
tion  of  common  methods  and  busi¬ 
ness  processes. 

The  situation  is  unique  in  that  ^ 

for  the  first  time,  NAVAIR 

will  collocate  all  the  princi- 

pal  agencies  and  program  fjllll 

offices  on  the  East  Coast  at 

two  sites:  Naval  Air  Station 


Lakehurst,  N.J.,  and  Naval  Air  Station 
Patuxent  River,  Md. 


Figure  2.  S^siidoiiiis  CoffljDOSiiaDiiOl  (5)rfga[iD0/7jili!i(?fii 
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about.  The  second  group  is  the  sup¬ 
port  contractors— personnel  who  sup¬ 
port  NAWC  Aircraft  Division  pro¬ 
grams  and  who  will  be  in  need  of  such 
information  to  maintain  proper  com¬ 
munication  links.  Finally,  the  third 
group  includes  personnel  at  St.  Ini- 
goes,  Lakehurst,  and  those  relocating 
to  Patuxent  River  as  a  result  of  the 
Base  Realignment  and  Closure  deci¬ 
sions  who  wish  to  stay  abreast  of 
acquisition  reform  issues  and  also 
meet  Patuxent  River  personnel  who 
are  interested  in  exchanging  ideas  on 
streamlining  and  enhancing  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  defense  systems. 


Anita  Jones,  DDRS^E,  Announces 


n  nita  K.  Jones,  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering 
1/1  \  (DDR&E),  Department  of  Defense,  recently  announced  two 
Lrdnew  senior  leadership  position  appointments  to  her  Pentagon 
staff:  Dr.  Ann  Miller  and  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Kitchens,  Jr. 

Miller  is  a  newly  appointed  Senior  Executive  Service  member, 
and  is  serving  as  the  Director  for  Information  Technologies.  She 
brings  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  expertise  to  the  DoD  from  her 
extensive  and  exceptional  experiences  at  Motorola,  Inc,  and 
academia. 


Naval  Aviation  at  the  Forefront 

The  DSMCAA  provides  an  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  all  participants  to  gain  access  to 
information  concerning  changes  that 
are  occurring  in  acquisition  philoso¬ 
phy  and  to  develop  an  important  net¬ 
working  capability  with  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  same  areas  of  special¬ 
ty.  An  important  group  that  will  be 
extremely  interested  in  touching  base 
with  DSMCAA  and  keeping  up  to  date 
on  acquisition/acquisition  reforms  is 
the  NAVAIR  program  managers  and 
program  officers  who  ultimately  con¬ 
trol  how  programs  are  implemented. 
Portions  of  NAVAIR  have  already  relo¬ 
cated  to  Patuxent  River,  with  the  total 
move  to  be  completed  by  September 
1997. 

“With  the  help  of  organizations  like 
the  DSMCAA,  the  potential  exists  to 
put  together  a  model  that  will  really 
streamline  acquisition,”  said  Navy 
Capt.  Rory  Fisher,  Head,  Program 
Management  Competency  (1.0)  for 
the  Naval  Air  Warfare  Center  Aircraft 
Division. 

The  Alumni  Association  will  help 
carry  Naval  aviation  to  the  forefront  of 
“Principal  Site  Aviation  Acquisition”  at 
Patuxent  River  by  acting  as  a  bridge 
between  acquisition  reform  policy 
makers  and  the  field  activity  personnel 
who  implement  these  directives. 
Restructuring  will  provide  for  a  better 
and  more  efficient  means  of  product 
acquisition  while  producing  a  more 
competent  workforce. 


Kitchens,  an  experienced  federal  Senior  Executive  Service  mem¬ 
ber,  former  Director  of  the  U.S.  Army’s  Benet  Laboratories,  and  an 
internationally  recognized  weapons  technology  expert,  became  the 
Director  for  Weapons  Technologies.  He  brings  extensive  experience 
as  a  researcher,  project  leader,  and  manager  of  weapons  science, 
technology,  and  development  programs  and  organizations. 

According  to  Jones,  both  individuals  will  play  a  key  senior  leader¬ 
ship  role  in  the  DoD's  science  and  technology  program.  The  appoint¬ 
ments  were  effective  January  5, 1997. 


AXTET^XIOT^ 


— '.^eceive  popular  DSMC  guidebooks,  free  of  charge,  by  faxing  the  Defense 
'  y  Automated  Printing  Service,  Defense  Logistics  Agency,  Attn:  Jeff  Turner 
iJVfComm:  703-805-3726;  DSN  655-3726).  Be  sure  to  put  your  request  on 
official  stationery. 

Joint  Logistics  Commanders  Guidance  for  Use  of  Evolutionary 
Acquisition  Strategy  to  Acquire  We^on  Syst&ns 

Modernization  in  Lean  Times:  Modifications  and  ^tgrades 

Scheduling  Guide  for  Program  Mana^rs 

tystems  A/cqmshmn  Managers  Guide  for  the 
Use  of  Models  mul  Simulations 

Test  and  Evc^mtion  Management  Gukle 

Our  revised  brochure  on  all  available  DSMC  publications 
will  be  printed  in  mid-April  1997 
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JACK  DWYER 


/' —  ood  news  for  past,  present,  and  letter,  of  the  courses  recommended  for  trar’s  Office  at  the  following  address, 
I  '  future  students  of  the  Defense  credit.  Until  the  credits  are  published  in  numbers,  or  fax: 

I  :  r~  Systems  Management  College!  the  next  issue  of  the  ACE’s  Handbook  to 

I  J  The  American  Council  on  Edu-  ike  Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MGMT  COLLEGE 

cation  (ACE)  completed  their  Experiences  in  the  Aimed  Forces,  students  ATTN  REGISTRAR 
evaluation  of  15  DSMC  courses  for  col-  requesting  credits  must  request  a  tran-  9820  BELVOIR  ROAD  STE  G38 

lege  credit  during  the  week  of  October  script  and  copy  of  the  Council  s  letter  FT  BELVOIR  YA  22060-5565 

28, 1996.  The  Council  recommended  10  ftom  the  registrar. 

of  the  courses  either  for  undergraduate  Comm.  (703)  805-2850/2521 

or  graduate  credit  hours.  (Two  courses.  For  questions  concerning  the  College’s  DSN  655-2850/2521 

BFM102  and  BFM  203,  were  counted  as  ACE  accreditation,  please  call  Jack  Fax:  (703)  805-3983/3709 

one  course  because  both  have  to  be  Dwyer  at  (703)  805-5144/DSN  655-  DSN  655-3983/3709 

taken  before  credit  is  recommended.)  5144.  To  obtain  a  Transcript/Verification 

of  Course  Attendance  Request,  please  Editor’s  Note:  Dwyer  is  the  Director, 
On  December  13,  1996,  the  Council  HH  out  the  Request  (opposite  page)  or  Academic  Requirements  Department, 

notihed  the  DSMC  Commandant,  by  contact  Dee  Roberts  in  the  DSMC  Regis-  Academic  Programs  Division,  DSMC. 


ACE  REConnENDED  Credit 

cudsee:"  ceiESGS  cdefeieig®  bv  bskks  (§ss  m 

DAU  Course  ACE  Catalog  Dates 


Hou 

1  antdl 

Credit 


RS  FOR  DSnC  Courses 

2) 

Undergraduate  Graduate 


Credits  Credits 


ACQ  101 

FSAMC 

DD-1408-0012 

9/94-Present 

3  Lower  Division 

N/A 

Acquisition  Management 

ACQ  201 

ISAC 

DD- 1408-0020 

6/92-Present 

4  Upper  Division 

N/A 

Acquisition  Management  _  __  . . . 

BCF  301 

BCEFMW 

bD-1408^017' 

6/96-Present 

2  Upper  Division 

N/A 

Financial  Management 

BFM  102 

CPMFC 

DD- 1408-0014 

7/95-Present 

3  Upper  Division 

N/A 

Management  (Both  courses  must  be  completed) 

BFM  203 

ICPMC 

DD-1408-0015 

3/96“Present 

PMT  302 

APMC 

DD- 1408-0018 

3/95-Present 

N/A 

9 

3-Financial  Management 

PMT  303 
PMT  305 


DD- 1408-0019 
DD-MOS-OOii' 


,.8/94-Present 

6/96-Present 


3-Operations  Management 
3-Technical  Management 
Program  Management 
Program  Management 


PQM  301 

APQMC 

DD-1408-TBD 

10/94-Present 

N/A 

TBD 

Business  Administration  or  Technical  Management 

SAM  201 

ISAMC 

DD- 1408-0013 

6/96-Present  3 

Upper  Division 

N/A 

Acquisition  Management 

SYS  301 

ASPRDEC 

DD- 1408-001 6 

N/A 

3 

Technical  Management 

PRD  301  DAEf 

PMT  201  ISAC 

PMT  301  PMC 


DAEMQAC  DD- 1408-0010  10/93-9/94 _ N/A 

ISAC  DD-1408-0011  10/90-6/92  4  Upper  Division 

PMC  DD-1408~0007  2/90-3/95  2  Upper  Division 


DD- 1408-0002  1 113- 1 190  6  Upper  Division 


(1 )  Shaded  Courses  were  part  of  1996  ACE  Review  and  thus  are  not  contained 
in  the  most  recently  published  1994  ACE  Guide.  All  unshaded  courses  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1994  ACE  Guide.Col lege/university  admissions  officers  may  either 
review  the  ACE  Guide  (for  older  courses)  or  telephonically  contact  ACE  (for 
newer  courses)  at  (202)  939-9470  for  verification  of  credit  recommendations 


_ 3 _ Business  Administration  or  Technical  Managem 

ivision  N/A  Systems  Management  _ _ 

ivision  2-Financial  Analysis/Planning 

. . . . . 9 . . . . “3-l5aderS[i^up  . 

3-Systems  Management 

3-Operations  Management  _ 

ivision  3-Production  and  Operations  Management 

2-Managerial  Finance 
1  -General  Management 

. 9" . g-ProgrimoTPip^ 

E  S 

(2)  BFM  102  and  BFM  203  must  both  be  completed  to  receive  credit  hours. 

(3)  PQM  301  replaced  PRD  301  and  is  being  reviewed  for  credit 

(4)  PMT  201  was  replaced  by  ACQ  201 

(5)  PMT  301  was  replaced  by  PMT  302. 
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PLEASE  COMPLETE  4U  AREAS 
DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE 

TRANSCRIPT/VERIFICATION  OF  COURSE  ATTEHDANCE  REQUEST 


(PLEASE  PRINT  LEGIBLY  OR  TYPE) 


1  1  OFFICIAL  TRANSCRIPT 

—  (Available  For  APMC/PMC  Only) 

1 — 1  MAIL  TO; 

1  1  VERIFICATION  OF  ATTENDANCE 

—  (Available  For  All  Courses) 

1 — 1  MAIL  TO; 

1  1  FAX  TO;  Comm 

1  1  FAX  TO;  Comm 

1 _ 1 

DSN 

1 _ 1 

DSN 

REQUESTER/ 

STUDENT  NAME; 

SSN; 

(INCLUDE  MAIDEN  NAME  IF  APPLICABLE) 


ADDRESS; _ PHONE; _ 

(COMMERCIAL) 

_ PHONE; _ 

(DSN) 


PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLOWING  FOR  filCT  COURSE; 

COURSE  TITLE; _ 

COURSE  NUMBER/OFFERING; _ 

WHERE  WAS  COURSE  TAKEN? _ 

DATES  COURSE  WAS  TAKEN; _ 

NOTE:  Any  additional  information  you  are  able  to  provide  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  processing  this  request. 


AFTER  COMPLETION  MAIL  TO; 

DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE 
ATTN  REGISTRAR 
9820  BELVOIR  ROAD  STE  G38 
FTBELVOIRVA  22060-5565 
OR  FAX  TO;  Comm  (703)805-3983/3709 

DSN  655-3983/3709  PLEASE  ALLOW  TWO  (2)  WEEKS  FOR  PROCESSING. 

SHOULD  YOU  HAVE  ANY  QUESTIONS,  PLEASE  CALL 
DSN  655-2850/2521  OR  COnMERCIAL  (703)  805-2850/2521. 

PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT:  AUTHORITY:  10  USC  8012;  E.0. 9397.  PRINCIPAL  PURPOSE:  To  request  mailing  of  students 

official  DSMC  transcripts.  ROUTINE  USES;  To  authorize  transmittal  of  official  transcripts  to  agencies  designated  by  student.  Faculty  and 
Staff  of  DSMC  and  other  federal  agencies  having  a  need  to  know  may  refer  to  this  record  in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties.  SSN  is 
used  to  make  positive  identification  of  individual  and  record.  DISCLOSURE:  Voluntary;  however,  failure  to  provide  the  information  will 
result  in  the  designated  agency  not  receiving  transcripts  as  requested  by  the  student. 


STUDENT  SIGNATURE; 


DATE; 
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RECONNAISSANCE 


SURVEILLANCE 


Seed  Honey  Available  to  Develop  and 
Prototype  National  Space 
Reconnaissance  Data  Capabilities 

li]®M  MEWM  KldBp  ¥®Gi][r 

CAPT.  ALICIA  GRAHAM.  USAF 


in  Ihe  JCS  Joint  Vision  2010  high- 
I  ■  lights  the  concept  of  gaining 
I  ‘  “dominant  battlespace  aware- 

j  ness^-a  clear  picture  of  friend- 

LJ  ly  and  enemy  operations  within 
a  theater.  To  implement  this  vision, 
each  of  the  Services  is  building 
weapon  and  support  systems  that  are 
hungry  for  intelligence  and  reconnais¬ 
sance  data  from  space.  Without  con¬ 
stant  updates,  many  of  these  systems 
are  less  effective.  With  timely,  accurate 
intelligence  data,  they  provide  the 
information  necessary  to  give  us  the 
advantage  on  air,  sea,  and  land.  Any 
way  you  slice  it,  reconnaissance  and 
surveillance  information  provided  by 
National  Reconnaissance  Office 
(NRO)  systems  are  becoming  a  neces¬ 
sary  ingredient  for  most  programs. 

The  Military  Exploitation  of  Recon¬ 
naissance  and  Intelligence  Technology 
(MERIT)  program  provides  seed 
money  to  develop  and  prototype  capa¬ 
bilities  that  increase  the  utility  and 
accessibility  of  national  space  recon¬ 
naissance  data  for  the  tactical  operator. 
The  most  successful  MERIT  projects 
involve  P^I  (Preplanned  Product 
Improvement)  for  ongoing  programs, 
rather  than  attempt  a  new  start.  For 
that  reason,  MERIT  is  looking  for  good 
ideas  from  program  offices  on  how  to 
better  utilize  national  reconnaissance 
data  in  their  systems  to  meet  mission 
requirements. 


CORONA  Satellite 
Image  of  the  Sary 
OzEK  IRBN  Complex, 
USSR,  Sept.  17, 1971. 

Photo  courtesy  National 
Reconnaissance  Office 


wm 


MERIT  History 

In  1982,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Frank  Carlucci,  initiat¬ 
ed  the  MERIT  program  under 
the  Defense  Reconnaissance 
Support  Program  (DRSP). 
merit’s  purpose  was  to 
“examine  and  demonstrate 
technologies  and  methods  that 
would  improve  the  application 
of  reconnaissance  systems  to 
military  operations.”  In  1994, 


Graham  is  the  MERIT  Program  Monitor  and  a  member  of  the  Notional  Reconnaissance  Office 
Military  Support  Staff  within  the  Defense  Support  Project  Office,  specializing  in  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  insertion.  Her  professional  experience  includes  engineering,  acquisition,  and  intelligence 
analysis. 


E-8C  Joint  STARS  us.  Air  Force  photo 
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the  DRSP  became  the  Defense  Space 
Reconnaissance  Program  (DSRP),  nar¬ 
rowing  merit’s  focus  to  space  recon- 
A  FIRST  STRIKE  TOMAHAWK  MISSILE  IS  naissance  improvements.  Over  the 
LAUNCHED  FROM  THE  AFT  SECTION  OF  years,  MERIT  has  funded  many  suc- 

THE  U.S.  Navy's  Ticonderoga  Class  cessful  projects  that  have  been  inte- 

CRUiSER  U.S.S.  Shiidh  (CG  67),  on  the  grated  into  military  operations,  includ- 
MORNING  OF  SePT.  3,  1996. 


U.S.  Na'A'  Photc 


U.  S.  Navy  FLEETSATCOM 


ing:  the  Joint  Stars  Imagery 
Geolocation  Improvement  program, 
the  TRAP  (Tactical  and  Related  Appli¬ 
cations)  Data  Dissemination  System 
that  distributes  intelligence  data  via 
UHF  SATCOM,  and  the  National 


Imagery  Transmission  Format  (NITF). 


Is  HERITForYou? 

If  your  program  has  requirements  for 
national  space  data  or  for  data  derived 
from  national  intelligence  assets,  such 
as  mapping,  targeting,  or  point  posi¬ 
tioning  products  from  the  National 
Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency 
(NIMA)  or  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA),  it  may  be  a  candidate 
for  participation  in  MERIT.  MERIT 
funds  research  and  development  pro¬ 
totyping  (related  to  the  use  of  national 
data  in  your  system)  with  all  its  inher¬ 
ent  risks.  Since  MERIT  takes  the  finan¬ 
cial  risk,  your  program  does  not  have 
much  to  lose  and  very  much  to  gain 
by  looking  into  MERIT. 

Success  Stories 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  MERIT  Pro¬ 
gram,  many  success  stories  are  classi¬ 
fied.  However,  many  are  not.  For 
example: 

Joint  STARS.  The  Joint  STARS  Pro¬ 
gram  Office  and  Special  Projects 
Directorate  at  Hanscom  Air  Force 
Base,  Mass.,  successfully  demonstrat¬ 
ed  software  to  improve  the  positioning 
accuracy  of  Joint  STARS  using  national 
satellite  imagery.  The  Joint  STARS 
Imagery  Geolocation  Improvement 
(JIGl)  program  modified  an  imagery 
exploitation  tool,  originally  developed 
for  intelligence  community  use,  to 
accept  Joint  STARS  radar  imagery.  The 
tool  performed  automatic  registration 
of  the  aircraft  imagery  to  the  more 
accurate  national  systems.  After  regis¬ 
tration  was  complete,  features  and  tar¬ 
gets  in  the  airborne  imagery  were 
located  to  nearly  the  same  degree  of 
accuracy  as  in  the  national  imagery 
(often  an  order-of-magnitude  improve¬ 
ment).  MERIT  funded  the  installation 
of  JIGI  on-board  the  Joint  STARS  test 
contingent’s  aircraft  as  a  proof-of-con- 
cept,  for  Contingency  Operations  and 
exercise  participation.  MERIT  is  also 
funding  the  adaptation  of  this  technol¬ 
ogy  for  use  with  the  U-2R/S,  P-3,  AC- 
130U,  and  the  Predator,  Global  Hawk, 
and  Darks  tar  Unmanned  Aerial  Vehi¬ 
cles. 

HAYFIELD.  The  HAYEIELD  software- 
programmable,  cryptographic,  multi- 
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chip  module  (MCM)  also  originated  in 
MERIT.  HAYFIELD  eliminates  the  has¬ 
sle  of  bringing  authentication  codes 
into  the  field,  which  are  classified  and 
need  to  be  secured.  HAYFIELD  pro- 
wdes  up  to  four  channels  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  simultaneous  data  decryp¬ 
tion,  while  reducing  size,  weight,  and 
power  requirements.  It  is  reprogram¬ 
mable  to  facilitate  the  periodic  algo¬ 
rithm  changes  required  to  meet  securi¬ 
ty  requirements,  and  has  the  means  to 
implement  additional  algorithms  as 
needed.  HAYFIELD  will  be  installed  in 
tactical  radios  such  as  the  Army’s 
Commanders’  Tactical  Terminal,  U.5. 
Special  Operations  Command’s  Multi¬ 
mission  Advanced  Tactical  Terminal 
(MATT),  and  the  Advance  Secure  Digi¬ 
tal  Radio.  The  National  Security 
Agency  (NSA)  manages  the  current 
production  of  HAYFIELD  chips. 

ANVIL.  MERIT  partially  funded  the 
development  of  the  ANVIL  image  clas¬ 
sifier  for  detecting  targets  in  multi- 
spectral  imagery,  including  Landsat 
and  SPOT,  in  near-real  time.  This 
process  operates  at  a  sub-pixel  level, ^ 
enabling  detection  and  identification 
of  targets  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the 
human  eye.  ANVIL  will  be  incorporat¬ 
ed  into  Eagle  Vision,  a  transportable 
receive  and  processing  system  for  live 
commercial  imagery  in  support  of  air¬ 
craft  mission  planning. 

RADIANT  MERCURY.  RADIANT 
MERCURY  performs  automated  saniti¬ 
zation  and  downgrading  of  outgoing, 
classified,  tactical  messages.  The 
MERIT  effort  focused  on  automatically 
downgrading  national  imagery.  These 
functions  are  performed  by  using  an 
operator-modifiable  rules  set,  which 
governs  if  and  how  formatted  message 
data  are  modified,  and  to  which  com¬ 
munications  lines  the  messages  may 
be  released.  RADIANT  MERCURY  has 
been  accredited  by  NSA  for  opera¬ 
tional  use. 

New  Programs 

National  Eagle.  National  Eagle  is 
modifying  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense/U.S.  Air  Force  Eagle  Vision 
deployable  commercial  imagery 


ground  station  to  integrate  national 
and  commercial  imagery.  This  modifi¬ 
cation  and  integration  will  ultimately 
help  build  the  DoD  standard  products 
needed  to  feed  “three-D  fly  through” 
mission  planning  systems.  The  prod¬ 
ucts  have  been  used  for  mission  plan¬ 
ning  and  rehearsal  at  Aviano  Air  Base, 
and  Vicenza,  Italy,  by  the  1st  Armored 
Division  in  Tuzla,  and  at  the  Dayton- 
Bosnia  Peace  Conference.  They  will  be 
combined  into  a  NIMA  relational  digi¬ 
tal  database . 

Time-critical  Targeting.  Time-critical 
Targeting’s  objective  is  to  improve  the 
responsiveness  of  the  TOMAHAWK 
cruise  missile  by  integrating  the  use  of 
other  sources  of  national  imagery  to 
its  mission  planning  system.  The  abili¬ 
ty  of  the  TOMAHAWK  mission  plan¬ 
ning  system  to  use  alternate-source 
imagery  increases  reference  material 
availability,  improving  performance 
against  time-critical  targets  by  an  order 
of  magnitude. 

Terrain  Extraction  of  National 
Imagery.  MERIT  is  funding  the  Army 
Space  Program  Office  to  adapt  terrain 
extraction  algorithms  to  accept  a  com¬ 
bination  of  airborne  and  national 
imagery  in  the  Enhanced  Tactical 
Radar  Correlator  (ETRAC)  image  pro¬ 
cessing  van.  These  algorithms  may 
provide  ETRAC  operators  with  alterna¬ 
tives  in  obtaining  high-resolution  Digi¬ 
tal  Terrain  Elevation  Data  (DTED)  in 
theater.  High-level  DTED  is  available 
only  for  a  small  portion  of  the  earth’s 
surface. 

Spatial  Image  Prescreening  Program 
(SIPP).  SIPP’s  value  is  its  potential  to 
accurately  screen  large  quantities  of 
imagery  in  a  short  time.  SIPP  is  devel¬ 
oping  software  that  automatically 
screens  all  types  of  imagery  for  target 
detection/ discrimination  purposes 
and  to  build  specialized  acceleration 
hardware  that  improves  processing 
time  to  seconds  or  fractions  of  a  sec¬ 
ond.  The  process  combines  morpholo¬ 
gy  with  fractal  theory,  resulting  in 
extremely  fast  computational  speeds 
that  may  be  able  to  support  tactical 
military  operations.  Fractals  have  long 


been  recognized  for  their  capability  to 
distinguish  manmade  targets  in 
nature,  but  their  required  processing 
time  made  them  impractical  for  near- 
real-time  military  requirements. 

MERIT  Criteria 

MERIT  funding  is  awarded  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis  each  year.  The  funds  are 
defense-wide  research,  development, 
test  and  evaluation.^  Funds  in  this  cat¬ 
egory  are  used  for  “Advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  development  which  is  used  to 
demonstrate  the  general  military  utili¬ 
ty  or  cost  reduction  potential  of  tech¬ 
nology  when  applied  to  different  types 
of  military  equipment  or  techniques,” 
for  valid  military  requirements. 

In  addition  to  restrictions  placed  on 
MERIT  dollars  by  the  DoD  FMR,  there 
are  a  few  other  criteria  that  all  MERIT 
projects  must  meet  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  funding: 

•  Improvement  of  national  space 
reconnaissance  contributions  to  tac¬ 
tical  operations. 

•  Joint  Services’  application  (i.e.,  the 
technology  proposed  must  have 
some  use  to  more  than  one  Service). 

•  Near-term  (one  to  two  years’) 
employment  of  project  results. 

Summary 

With  the  recent  removal  of  security 
constraints  on  the  uses  of  national 
space  data,  the  opportunities  are 
greater  than  ever  before  to  exploit 
NRO  data  in  new  and  innovative  ways. 
merit’s  role  is  to  help  open  those 
doors  of  opportunity  by  improving 
weapon  system  performance  and  ulti¬ 
mately  benefiting  those  in  harm’s  way 
MERIT  can  improve  your  program’s 
use  of  national  space  data  or  introduce 
the  use  of  national  data  into  your  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  first  time. 

Endnotes 

1.  A  pixel  is  a  picture  element,  the 
smallest  element  into  which  an  elec¬ 
tronic  image  can  be  encapsulated. 

2.  DoD  Financial  Management  Regula¬ 
tion  7000. 14-R,  Chapter  5,  Research 
Category  6.3a. 
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PI^ERIT  proposal  submitters  must  be  U.S.  government  personnel,  have  at  least  a  SECRET  clearance,  and  be  prepared  to  present 
a  briefing  on  their  proposal  to  the  MERIT  Working  Group.  Each  briefing  will  be  presented  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during  the 
ill  summer  of  the  year  the  proposal  is  submitted.  The  MERIT  Working  Group  consists  of  representatives  from  the  Services, 
National  Security  Agency,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  Joint  Staff,  National  Imagery  and  Mapping  Agency,  and  U.S.  Special  Opera¬ 
tions  Command. 

Proposals  for  the  FY  98  cycle  are  due  in  May  1997.  They  must  be  submitted  to  the  Defense  Support  Project  Office  (DSPO) 
through  sponsorship  by  a  MERIT  Working  Group  member.  The  MERIT  Working  Group  will  review  the  proposals  and  make  recom¬ 
mendations  for  funding  to  the  Deputy  Director,  DSPO  by  September  1997.  Dissemination  of  funding  documents  should  follow  in 
November  or  December. 

To  receive  a  copy  of  the  preparatory  instructions,  please  call  or  fax  anyone  on  the  Points  of  Contact  (POC)  list  If  you  wish  to  be 
included  on  the  addressee  list  for  future  MERIT  announcements,  please  fax  or  E-mail  your  electronic  plain  language  message 
address  or  fax  number  to  the  DSPO  POC. 


PD  El  m  E  U  EP  (S)  E,  E  s  TT 


DSPO 

E-mail:  kutynad@afpentagon.mil 

CL-3 

Capt  Alicia  Graham,  U.S.  Air  Force 

Comm:  (703)  907-0138 

MERIT  Program  Monitor 

Navy 

Fax:  (703)  907-1757 
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QUALITY  IN  WARFIGHTING 


Quality  Leadership  as 
llaneuver  Warfare 


MAJ.  RICHARD  STUART  MALTZ,  USARNG 


uality,  as  it  is  Trnderstood  in 
the  context  of  the  teachings 
of  Dr.  W.  Edwards  Deming 
(often  referred  to  as  “Total 
Quality  Management”  [TQM] 
or  “Total/Army  Quality  Lead¬ 
ership”  [T/AQL]),  is  in  trouble  in  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  today 

Law  or  Lip  Service? 

Not,  properly  speaking,  a  doctrine, 
but  rather,  an  all-encompassing  cul¬ 
ture  of  productivity;  “Quality  Leader¬ 
ship”  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  a 
superior  method  of  synergistically  har¬ 
nessing  the  human  resources  of  any 
organization  to  better  accomplish  its 
missions.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  mandated  by  Congress,  and 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  various  Services.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  usually  forceful,  dedicated,  com¬ 
petent,  and  creative  efforts  undertaken 
to  promulgate  it  within  the  armed 
forces,  it  is  being  rejected  by  many  of 
the  middle-  and  lower-level  leaders 
whom  it  is  principally  designed  to 
benefit. 

The  reasons  for  this  rejection  are  many 
and  varied.  They  include  the  notion 
that  this  is  but  the  most  recent  of  a 
series  of  leadership  “fads,”  and  that  it 
can  safely  be  depended  upon  to  disap¬ 
pear  if  ignored.  Some  imagine  that 
they  are  already  “doing”  Quality.  Many 
are  skeptical  that  Quality  can  really 
work  as  advertised.  Some  fear  that  it  is 
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U.S.  Marines  from  Kilo  Company  3rd  Battalion, 
8th  Marine  Regiment,  2nd  Marine  Division,  begin 
TO  form  a  perimeter  after  unloading  from 
Amphibious  Assault  Vehicles  in  Landing  Zone 
Hawk,  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C,  on  May  10, 1996. 


an  invitation  to  anarchy.  Others  fear 
risk  to  their  careers  and  their  personal 
status  resulting  from  such  an  ambi¬ 
tious  “paradigm  shift.”  Many  feel  that 
the  present  system  is  “good  enough,” 
and  (in  the  absence  of  a  crisis)  there  is 
no  compelling  reason  to  change. 


The  most  prevalent  and  deep-rooted 
reason  for  this  rejection  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  many  cannot  envision 
how  the  principles  of  Quality  can  be 
incorporated  into,  or  even  made  com¬ 
patible  with,  their  roles  as  service- 
members.  They  see  Quality  as  a  cul¬ 
ture  for  the  office  or  factory, 


completely  alien  to  their  needs  and 
duties,  particularly  on  the  battlefield. 
They  see  Quality  as  being  inherently 
“unsoldierly.” 

Quality  instructors,  having  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  any  history  of  the  appli- 


Maltz,  an  intelligence  officer  in  the  U.S.  Army  National  Guard,  Is  the  Director  of  the  Military  Quality  Institute,  Oakton,  Vo.  The  Institute  is  a  small,  private,  nonprofit, 
educational  foundation,  founded  specifically  to  reconcile  "quality”  theory  (particularly  Veming  theory”)  with  military  theory,  and  to  use  military  history  for  bench¬ 
marking  purposes. 
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cation  of  Quality  on  the  battlefield,  are 
ill-equipped  to  address  these  objec¬ 
tions.  In  the  absence  of  being  able  to 
transmit  the  principles  of  Quality  in 
military  terms  that  servicemembers 


can  understand  and  appreciate, 
instructors  might  as  well  be  teaching 
in  a  foreign  language.  Similarly  bereft, 
upper-level  leadership  is  resorting  to 
simply  insisting  upon  the  full  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Quality  in  the  hope  that 
those  who  practice  it,  even  under  com¬ 
pulsion,  will  eventually  accept  and 
appreciate  it.  Because  compulsory 
Quality  is  an  oxymoron,  and  since 


middle-  and  lower-level  leaders  are 
necessarily  experts  at  appearing  to 
support  plans  that  they,  in  fact,  do  not 
(and  because  they  tend  to  outlast  their 
superiors),  this  approach  is  also 
doomed. 

In  short,  in  the  absence  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  an  expedient  that  will  effective¬ 
ly  and  thoroughly  persuade  service- 
members  at  every  level  that  Quality  is 
not  merely  compatible  with  soldiering, 
but  will  actually  enhance  their  ability 
to  “soldier,”  Quality  in  the  armed 
forces  will  unavoidably,  yet  needlessly, 
fail. 

Talk  the  Soldier's  Language 

The  only  expedient  that  can  remedy 
this,  that  can  bridge  the  gap  between 
hearing  and  understanding,  that  can 
translate  the  ideas  that  underlie  Quali¬ 
ty  into  a  language  that  every  service- 
member  can  comprehend  and  appre¬ 
ciate,  is  the  “doctrine”  of  “Maneuver 
Warfare”  (a  term  used,  in  this  context, 
by  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and,  more 
recently,  by  the  U.S.  Navy). 

Students  of  military  history  have 
noted  and  studied  that  “culture”  of 
military  organization,  administration, 
logistics,  training,  and  operations 
known  as  “Maneuver  Warfare  Doc¬ 
trine.”  This  doctrine  was  initially 
developed  and  refined  by  Prussia/Ger¬ 
many  between  1808  and  1945;  and 
was  subsequently  adopted  in  its 
entirety  by  Israel,  which  has  practiced 
it  since  its  re-emergence  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  in  the  late  1940s. 
Other  countries  have  also  adopted  it, 
as  well  as  two  branches  of  our  armed 
forces— the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and 
U.S.  Navy  However,  Germany  and 
Israel  are  the  only  two  countries  for 
which  extensive  data  pertaining  to  its 
use  in  combat  are  available. 

“Maneuver  Warfare”  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  through  sophisticated  models 
of  quantitative  analysis,  to  be  consis¬ 
tently  significantly  (20  percent  or 
greater)  more  combat  effective  than 
the  “Methodical  Warfare  Doctrine” 
developed  by  France  in  World  War  I, 
and  subsequently  adopted  and  refined 


Members  of  Company  4  exit  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
C-130  Hercules  at  Davis  Airfield  during  an 
Airfield  Security  Convoy  Operations,  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Final  Training  Exer¬ 
cise  AT  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  on  Aug.  24, 1996. 


U.S.  Marine  officers 
review  their  perime¬ 
ter  security  at  a 
simulated  U.S. 
Embassy  in  the  ficti¬ 
tious  country  of 
Pacifica  during  a 
Noncombatant 
Evacuation  Opera¬ 
tion  exercise  on 
June  11 , 1996,  at 
Kaneohe  Bay  Hawaii. 


by  many  other  countries,  notably  the 
United  States.  (The  U.S.  Army,  until 
recently,  practiced  it  in  the  incarnation 
“AirLand  Battle.”) 

Not  Merely  A  Doctrine 

Students  of  both  military  history  and 
“Quality  Leadership,”  have  been 
impressed  by  the  striking  similarities 
between  Quality  and  Maneuver 

•  Each  can  be  better  understood 
through  study  of  the  other. 

•  Each  is  an  entire  culture  (indeed, 
the  same  culture),  not  merely  a  doc¬ 
trine. 

•  Each  views  leadership  as  an  art 
more  than  a  science. 

•  Each  is  more  a  way  of  thinking 
about  problems  than  a  rote  formula 
for  solving  them. 

•  Each  is  based  upon  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  “Profound  Knowledge”  (theo¬ 
ries  of  knowledge,  systems,  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  variation  in  Quality;  and 
maneuver  theory,  combined  arms 
theory,  military  psychology,  and  mil¬ 
itary  history,  in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  is  designed  to  maximize  pro¬ 
ductivity  (combat  effectiveness)  by 
more  fully  (synergistically)  utilizing 
the  human  resources  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

•  Each  is  based  upon  driving  “fear” 
(narrow  self-interest,  careerism)  out 
of  the  decision-making  process  in 
favor  of  a  broader  appreciation  (of 
organizational  “Purpose”  in  Quality, 
and  the  “Commander’s  Intent”  in 
Maneuver). 

•  Each  is  based  upon  using  decentral¬ 
ization  of  the  decision-making 
process  to  remove  systemic  barriers 
to  initiative,  creativity,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  performance,  and  to  thereby 
unleash  the  full  potential  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  (“Empowerment”  in  Quality, 
and  “Auftragstaktik,”  or  “Mission- 
Oriented  Tactics”  or  “Mission 
Orders,”  in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  is  based  upon  speed  (timely 
service  to  the  customer  in  Quality, 
and  tempo  of  operations  in  Maneu¬ 
ver). 

•  Each  is  based  upon  focus  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  key  individuals  (serving  the 
customer  as  opposed  to  the  system 
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in  Quality,  and  neutralizing  the 
enemy  as  opposed  to  seizing  terrain 
in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  is  based  upon  identifying  and 
addressing  key  problems  in  order  of 
criticality  (using  analytical  models 
in  Quality,  and  the  principle  of 
“Schwerpunkt,”  or  “Focus  of  Effort”, 
in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  is  based  upon  identifying  and 
accomplishing  that  which  is  most 
readily  done  first  (again  using  analyt¬ 
ical  models  in  Quality,  and  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  “Flachen  und  Lucken,”  or 
“Surfaces  and  Gaps,”  in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  emphasizes  continuous  (cycli¬ 
cal)  improvement  and  innovation 
(using  the  models  of  the  Shewhart 
Cycle^  in  Quality,  and  the  Boyd 
Cycle^  in  Maneuver). 

•  Each  eschews  rigid  dogma. 

•  Each  offers  (and  delivers)  otherwise 
unimaginable  increases  in  produc- 
ti\dty/combat  effectiveness. 

•  To  most  cheaply,  quickly,  and  surely 
achieve  control  over  any  situation 
involving  the  dynamics  of  human 
interaction  (which  includes  all  work 
and  all  warfare),  each  focuses  its 
attention  on,  and  tailors  its  efforts 
to,  the  underlying  “causes”  of  all 
human  behawor:  the  mind  and  will, 
rather  than  needlessly  wasting 
resources  directly  engaging  the 
(after)  “effects”  (the  results  of  a  sys¬ 
temic  problem  in  Quality,  and 
enemy  main/ combat  force  deploy¬ 
ments  in  Maneuver). 

The  parallels  are  limitless.  Each  is  a 
direct  analog  of  the  other,  differing 
mainly  in  the  environment  for  which  it 
was  designed  (civilian  in  Quality,  and 
military  in  Maneuver). 

A  Brief  History 

“Maneuver  Warfare  Doctrine”  was  ini¬ 
tially  created  by  Prussia  following  the 
destruction  of  its  army  at  the  hands  of 
Napoleon  in  1806.  It  was  developed  by 
Prussia/Germany  and  adopted  by 
Israel  because  both  countries  realized 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  ene¬ 
mies,  each  of  which  was  stronger  than 
they  were.  They  realized  that,  due  to 
adverse  objective  circumstances,  if 
they  were  to  be  competitive  with  their 


adversaries  (militarily  viable)  they 
could  not  afford  battles  of  attrition. 
They  would  have  to  be  faster  and 
smarter  (more  efficient  and  more 
effective)  than  their  enemies.  They 
would  have  to  render  their  enemies’ 
materiel  superiority  irrelevant  through 
the  application  of  superior  doctrine. 
They  would  have  to  “fight  outnum¬ 
bered  and  win.” 

Moreover,  they  realized  that  while  the 
occurrence  of  individual  military 
genius  is  always  to  be  hoped-for,  it  can 
never  be  relied-upon.  Accordingly,  they 
sought  (as  the  Romans  did  before 
them)  to  institutionalize  excellence 
through  the  adoption  of  a  system  (cul¬ 
ture)  that  was  inherently  superior  in 
battle.  The  most  spectacular  examples 
of  the  success  of  this  approach  can  be 
found  in  the  fall  of  a  militarily  superior 
France  to  German  arms  in  six  weeks 
in  1940,^  and  the  collapse  of  the  com¬ 
bined  (and  vastly  superior)  Arab 
forces  in  the  face  of  Israeli  arms  after 
six  days  of  combat  in  1967.  Empirical 
data  derived  from  countless  battles, 
campaigns,  and  wars  fought  through¬ 
out  Europe,  North  Africa,  and  the 
Middle  East,  demonstrate  conclusively 
that  Quality  Leadership  (as  Maneuver 
Warfare)  is  the  most  effective  means  of 
addressing  the  challenges  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  battlefield. 

Hot  Broken,  But  Room  for 
Improvement 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  imply  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  way  we  do  things  now.  We 
have  expert  armed  forces  that  employ 
a  proven  and  effective  doctrine 
(indeed,  AirLand  Battle  Doctrine  was  a 
partial  adaptation  of  the  principles  of 
Maneuver  to  the  existing  Methodical 
Warfare  Doctrine).  But  Maneuver,  like 
Quality,  is  a  complete  culture;  it  cannot 
be  effectively  adopted  piecemeal  and 
without  the  dislocations  that  necessar¬ 
ily  accompany  true  paradigm  shifts. 
Our  current  doctrine  is  not  “broken” 
but,  even  “whole,”  it  may  still  be 
improved  (better  supported  by  our 
military  culture). 

Ours  is  an  effective  doctrine,  but  it  is 
not  as  fully  supported  by  our  current 


“Methodical”  culture  as  it  could  be.  A 
Quality  Leadership  (as  Maneuver  War¬ 
fare)  culture  could  provide  advantages 
in  training,  administration,  logistics, 
and  operations  that  would  enable  cur¬ 
rent  doctrine  to  achieve  its  full  poten¬ 
tial  on  the  battlefield.  In  the  competi¬ 
tive  world  of  tomorrow’s  battlefields, 
we  would  not  want  to  be  like  France  in 
1940  (objectively  superior,  yet  still 
defeated). 

Countries  have  two  very  different  mili¬ 
tary  forces:  one  for  peacetime,  one  for 
war.  These  forces  differ  in  size,  struc¬ 
ture,  and  most  important  of  all,  cul¬ 
ture.  For  all  of  our  talk  of  “train  the 
way  you  fight”  and  “Battle-Focus,”  we 
invariably  train  using  “peacetime” 
techniques  and  standards.  During 
mobilization  and  the  early  phases  of 
war,  we  usually  waste  time  and  blood 
struggling  to  reorient  ourselves  to  the 
inevitably  different  demands  of  war. 
This  expensive  process  is,  at  its  root,  a 
cultural  transformation.  Wars  often 
end  before  this  transformation  can  be 
completed. 

One  of  the  principal  objectives  and 
benefits  of  the  Maneuver  Warfare  cul¬ 
ture  is  that  it  is  successfully  designed 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  this  change 
by  already  being  thoroughly  attuned 
to  the  real  demands  of  war  (just  as 
Quality  is  attuned  to  the  real  demands 
of  the  marketplace).  In  the  Maneuver 
culture,  all  considerations  that  do  not 
pertain  to  warfighting  are  ruthlessly 
suppressed.  The  successful  adoption 
of  Maneuver  culture  therefore  elimi¬ 
nates  the  peacetime  culture,  and  the 
costs  entailed  in  transitioning  that  cul¬ 
ture  to  the  needs  of  war.  Maneuver 
employs  the  precepts  of  Quality  Lead¬ 
ership  to  be  truly  prepared  for  the 
“come  as  you  are”  war  (witness  armies 
of  Israeli  reservists  routinely  crushing 
much  larger  armies  of  Arab  regulars  in 
days  or  weeks,  after  only  24  hours  of 
mobilization). 

nilitary  Services  Hust  Recognize 
the  Meed  for  Training 

The  discovery  of  the  relationship 
between  Quality  Leadership  and 
Maneuver  Warfare  has  direct  and  dra- 
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matic  implications  for  both  military 
Quality  and  leadership-training  pro¬ 
grams;  and  through  these,  for  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  armed  forces.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  realization  of  the 
potential  of  the  existing  Quality  pro¬ 
grams  within  the  armed  forces,  and  to 
maximize  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  lessons  learned  by  other 
countries  in  successfully  adapting 
these  principles  to  their  armed  forces, 
the  various  Armed  Services  should 
offer  lectures,  seminars,  and  work¬ 
shops  in  the  relationship  between 
Quality  Leadership  and  Maneuver  War¬ 
fare,  each  as  an  analog  of  the  other; 
essentially  the  same,  but  designed  for 
different  environments  (one  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  the  other  specifical¬ 
ly  for  the  military).  They  should  con¬ 
duct  in-depth  studies  to  document 
this  relationship,  and  to  thereby  intro¬ 
duce  a  vocabulary  and  a  method  of 
teaching  designed  to  make  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  Quality  fully  comprehensible 
in  a  military  context. 

It  can  then  be  demonstrated,  through 
the  use  of  empirical  data  derived  from 
historical  records  (and  some  excellent 
analytical  works  that  are  already  avail¬ 
able),  that  Quality  (in  the  form  of 
Maneuver)  is  not  only  “soldierly,”  but 
also  hugely  effective  in  combat.  They 
can  use  the  results  of  these  studies  to 
create  Quality  as  Maneuver  curricula, 
with  complete  lesson  plans,  to  supple¬ 
ment  and  complement  existing  Quality 
curricula,  and  to  offer  courses  based 
upon  these  curricula  and  plans.  This 
will  provide  a  foundation  for  subse¬ 
quent  studies,  curricula,  and  courses 
in  the  effective  implementation  of  the 
culture  of  “Quality  Leadership  as 
Maneuver  Warfare”  in  military  units, 

A  Product  Much  Greater  Than 
the  Sum  of  Its  Parts 

Quality  and  Maneuver  both  already 
exist.  This  proposal  however,  relates 
and  combines  these  two  heretofore 
distinct  disciplines  in  such  a  way  that 
each  may  act  as  a  catalyst  that  makes 
the  other  viable  in  a  symbiotic  synergy 
that  will  result  in  a  product  much 
greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
fate  of  Quality  in  the  armed  forces  is  at 


stake,  and  inasmuch  as  even  a  small 
increase  in  productivity/combat-effec- 
tiveness  can  easily  spell  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  (Quality 
and  Maneuver  theories  both  suggest  a 
likely  20-percent  or  greater  increase), 
and  great  empires  are  sometimes  lost 
in  single  battles,  the  fate  of  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  nation,  could  ultimate¬ 
ly  hang  in  the  balance. 

Editor’s  Note:  The  author  welcomes 
comments  or  further  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  this  article.  He  may  be  con¬ 
tacted  at: 

Comm:  (703)  242-1637 
Fax:  (703)  242-1637 

E-mail:  MILQUALlTY@AOL.COM 


Endnotes 

1.  The  Shewhart  Cycle,  sometimes 
known  as  the  “Plan,  Do,  Check,  Act” 
(or  “PDCA”)  cycle;  the  “Plan,  Do, 
Study,  Act”  (or  “PDSA”)  cycle;  or  the 
“Deming  Cycle”  (in  Japan),  is  a  four- 
part,  cyclic  approach  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing  and  continual  learning  and 
improvement.  It  was  developed  by 
Deming’s  mentor,  Walter  Shewhart,  in 
1939,  and  was  subsequently  intro¬ 
duced  by  Demmg  to  Japan  in  1950. 

2.  The  Boyd  Cycle,  sometimes  known 
as  the  OODA  loop  (for  Observe,  Ori¬ 
ent,  Decide,  Act),  is  a  four-part  cyclic 
approach  to  tactical  problem  solving 
and  continual  learning  and  improve¬ 
ment  in  combat.  It  was  developed  by 
U.S.  Air  Force  Col.  John  Boyd  to 
model  patterns  of  fighter  combat  in 
Korea,  and  subsequently  expanded  to 
illustrate  competitive  situations  in  war 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  media. 

3.  This  campaign  was  the  third  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  German  technique  of 
“Blitzkrieg”  or  “Lightning  War.”  It 
entailed  the  synchronization  of 
artillery  and  air  support  assets  to  sup¬ 
port  the  deep  maneuver  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  armored  and  mechanized  units 
spearheading  the  attack  of  larger 
infantry  armies.  In  fact,  the  Blitzkrieg 
was  the  application  of  1930s’  technolo¬ 
gy  (in  the  form  of  tanks,  aircraft,  and 
radios)  to  the  German  World  War  I 
doctrine  of  “Stormtroop  Tactics.” 
Blitzkrieg  is  therefore  a  manifestation 


of  Maneuver  Warfare  on  the  battlefield. 
It  is  dependent  upon  both  technology 
and  Maneuver  culture  to  achieve  its 
maximum  effect.  (By  1945,  in  the 
absence  of  Maneuver  culture,  none  of 
the  Allies  were  able  to  employ  the 
same  techniques  with  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  effectiveness  enjoyed  by 
the  Germans -they  were  able  to  mimic 
its  form  [technology,  synchronization, 
concentration,  etc.],  but  not  its  sub¬ 
stance  IQuality]). 
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ACQUISITION  PROFESSIONALISM 


DSnC  Alumni  Association 


NORENE  L.  BLANCH  •  COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


ow  would  you  like  routine 
access  to  a  group  of  speakers 
that  includes  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  names  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  industry?  Or 
perhaps  you’re  looking  for  career 
advancement,  a  change  of  pace,  or  a 
more  challenging  position  in  the 
defense  industry  or  government  acqui¬ 
sition  workforce.  It  could  be  you  want 
to  broaden  your  circle  of  acquisition 
colleagues  and  business  acquaintances 
through  networking  or  symposia.  You 
may  even  wish  to  take  advantage  of  a 
large  variety  of  elective  courses  taught 
at  the  Defense  Systems  Management 
College  (DSMC)  Fort  Belvoir  main 
campus,  absolutely  free  of  charge.  You 
can  have  all  this  and  more,  by  simply 
joining  the  DSMC  Alumni  Association 
or  DSMCAA— a  first-rate,  world-class 
gathering  of  acquisition  professionals, 
working  actively  with  you  and  for  you. 

The  Beginning 

More  than  60  DSMC  graduates,  repre¬ 
senting  virtually  every  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Course,  met  at  the  College  in 
October  1983  and  established  a  DSMC 
Alumni  Association.  Army  Brig.  Gen. 
Benjamin  J.  Pellegrini  welcomed  the 
group  and  expressed  the  support  of 
DSMC  management.  Joanne  Barecca 
was  elected  as  the  first  DSMCAA  Presi- 


''^eing  a  member  of  the  i)SMC 
j^umni^ssodation  giwes  me  the 
feeling  that  I  am  part  of  something 
big, .  J  am  panicipating  with  the 
people  who  influence,  or,  in  some 
cases,  generate  the  policy  that  is 
driving  the  professional  acquisition 
community  and  its  senior  leader¬ 
ship,./' 

— Lyn  Dellinger 

Vice  President  for  Membership 
DSMC  Alumni  Association 


DSMC  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Advisors.  From 


dent.  She  remains  a  vital  force  in  the  the  yearly  Program  Managers  Sympo- 
Association.  sium,  Glass  runs  the  Association  with 

advice  and  counsel  from  elected  offi- 
Today,  with  a  membership  of  over  cers,  a  board  of  directors,  board  of  advi- 
1,500,  the  Association  is  headed  by  sors,  Service  representatives,  and  a 
Wayne  E.  Glass,  an  ardent  supporter  DSMC  Liaison, 
and  friend  of  the  Defense  Systems 

Management  College.  Working  closely  Improved  Services  fOT  Hwilbershlp 
with  Edward  Robinson,  immediate  past  Annual  Program  Managers  Sympo- 
president  and  current  vice  president  of  sium.  Each  summer,  the  Association 

Blanch  Is  an  editorial  assistant  to  the  managing  editors  o/ Program  Manager  magazine  and  Acquisition 
Review  Quarterly  journal.  Johnson  is  managing  editor  Program  Manager  magazine.  Both  work  in  the 
Visual  Arts  and  Press  Department,  Division  of  College  Administration  and  Services,  DSMC 


LEFT  Air  Force  Col.  (Ret)  Tim  Courington;  Navy  Vice 
Adm.  William  C.  Bowes,  Principal  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Research,  Development,  and 
Acquisition);  Army  Gen.  (Ret)  Donald  R.  Keith;  Army 
Col.  (Ret)  Ed  Robinson;  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A.  I 
Black,  Alumni  Chairman;  Army  Lt.  Col  (Ret)  Wayne 

i 

Guss;  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen.  (Ret)  Bill  Thurman;  David  I 
S.C.  Chu;  Air  Force  Lt.  Col  (Ret)  Chuck  Tringali.  NoT| 
shown:  Colleen  A.  Preston,  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform);  and  Air  Forc 
Gen.  Lawrence  A.  Skantze. 
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DSMC  Alumni  Association  Board  of 
Directors  presents  Army  Brig.  Gen. 
Richard  A.  Black,  DSMC  Commandant, 

WITH  AN  HONORARY  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 

DSMCAA.  From  left  Joanne  Barecca, 
Director;  Frank  Varacalli,  Vice  President 
Operations;  Black;  Lyn  Dellinger,  Vice 
President  for  Membership. 


focus  on  using  the  latitude  now  offered 
and  encouraged  by  the  new  DoD  5000 
series  and  the  tools  now  available  in  the 
new  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook. 

As  in  past  years,  a  select  group  of  pan¬ 
els,  workshops,  and  distinguished 
speakers  will  address  current  acquisi¬ 
tion  issues: 


•  Service  Acquisition  Executives  Panel: 
Acquisition  Innovation  Results— Bot¬ 
tom  Line 

•  The  Acquisition  Revolution  in 
Being— Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here 

•  Innovative  Practices  in  Federal  Acqui¬ 
sition-Implementing  Federal  Acqui¬ 
sition  Reform  Act  (FARA)  and  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  Reform  Act 
(ITRA)  ‘96 

•  Information  Technology  as  a  Tool  for 
Innovation  in  Defense  Acquisition 


DSMC  Alumni  Association  Board  of  Directors.  Seated  from  left  Ed  Robinson,  Immediate  Past  Presi- 
DENT  and  Current  Vice  President  of  the  Symposium;  Joanne  Barecca,  Director;  Wayne  Glass,  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyn  Dellinger,  Vice  President  for  Membership;  Tel  Charland,  Director.  Standing  from  left 
Gary  Wimberly  Director;  Paul  Backs,  Treasurer;  Paul  McMahon,  Direqor;  Frank  Varacalli,  Vice 
President  Operations;  Army  Col  William  E.  Knight  Chip  Linnemaier,  Secretary 


sponsors  a  three-day  symposium  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  graduates 
and  faculty  to  renew  acquaintances  and 
update  program  management  and 
acquisition  skills.^  This  year’s  14th 
Annual  Program  Managers  Symposium 
will  be  conducted  at  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  College,  5-7  May, 
1997.  Its  theme  will  be  “Implementing 
Innovative  Practices  in  Defense  Acquisi¬ 
tion.”  The  theme  reinforces  the  current 

Photos  by  Richard  Mattox 


•  Congressional  Update— Review  of 
FARA,  ITRA ‘96,  et  al 

•  Program  Managers  Panel:  Innovation 
in  Armed  Services/Industry  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Programs 

•  Full-day  Workshops  on  Timely  Acqui¬ 

sition  Subjects 

Industry  Job  Fair.  About  two  years 
ago,  the  Association  added  a  free  job 
fair  to  its  annual  three-day  Program 


Managers  Symposium  on  the  last  day. 
Back  by  popular  demand,  this  year’s 
job  fair  is  scheduled  for  the  afternoon 
of  7  May,  1430-1730.  (Members  need 
not  register  for  the  Symposium  to 
attend  the  job  fair.) 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Acquisition 
Expo  (May  6-7)  will  feature  Service 
and  industry  displays  of  acquisition 
reform  initiatives  as  well  as  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  program  management  and 
engineering  application  tools  currently 
in  use  throughout  DoD.  As  of  this 
writing,  several  government  and 
industry  displays  are  already  on  tap: 

Government 

•  Defense  Acquisition  Deskbook 

•  Army  Acquisition  Corps 

•  Acquisition  Center  of  Fxcellence 

•  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force/ Acquisi¬ 
tion  Display 

•  Defense  Logistics  Agency  Display 

•  Special  Operations  Acquisition  Cen¬ 
ter  Display 

Industry 

•  BRTRC 

•  Anser  Corporation 

•  HJ  Ford 

•  MITRF -Collaborative  Virtual  Work¬ 
space  (CVW) 

•  Welcom  Software  Technology 

•  C/S  Solutions 

This  year’s  Acquisition  Fxpo  and  job 
fair  coordinator  is  Air  Force  Maj.  Art 
Greenlee,  a  DSMC  professor  of  Sys¬ 
tems  Acquisition  in  the  Principles  of 
Program  Management  Division.  He 
may  be  contacted  at:  (703)  805-4987 
or  DSN  655-4987. 

Membership  Eligibility  Extended. 

The  DSMCAA’s  constitution  and 
bylaws  now  allow  full  “regular”  mem¬ 
bership  to  graduates  of  the  DSMC’s 
various  executive  and  short  courses  as 
well  as  the  College’s  premier  course 
offering,  the  Advanced  Program  Man¬ 
agement  Course.  This  important  move 
strengthens  the  Association. 

Reduced  Fees.  Through  a  variety  of  ini¬ 
tiatives,  over  the  past  year  the  Associa¬ 
tion  reduced  not  only  its  membership 
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fees  (from  $30.00  to  $20.00),  but  also 
the  price  of  attending  its  yearly  sym¬ 
posium  (from  $275.00  to  $250.00). 

Home  Page.  The  Association  now  has 
its  own  D5MCAA  Home  Page  on  the 
World  Wide  Web: 

http:/ /w  ww.dsmcaa.org/ dsmcaa 

Users  can  apply  for  membership,  and 
current  members  can  register  for  Sym¬ 
posium  ‘97  as  well  as  place  their  quali- 
hcations  in  a  DSMCAA-sponsored 
career  opportunities  database.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  career  opportunities,  DSM- 
CAA’s  Home  Page  also  includes: 

•  Membership  Information 

•  Association  Activities 

•  Association  Officers 

•  Membership  Affiliations  and  Each 
Association’s  Upcoming  Events 

•  Continuing  Acquisition  Education 
Opportunities 

•  Current  News 

•  Calendar  of  Events 

•  Links  to  Government  and  Other 
Affiliated  Home  Pages 

Access  to  DSMC  Acker  Library/ 
Learning  Resource  Center.  Eormerly 
available  only  to  DSMC  students,  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  staff.  Association  members 
may  check  out  resources  over  the 
weekend.  The  Library  maintains  an 
extensive  collection  of  books,  newspa¬ 
pers,  journals,  microfilm,  and  CD- 
ROM  publications  in  the  field  of  man¬ 
agement,  with  special  emphasis  on 
defense  systems  acquisition  manage¬ 
ment.  The  Learning  Resource  Center 
provides  the  opportunity  for  individ¬ 
ual,  self-paced  training  or  refresher 
work  in  subjects  related  to  acquisition 
management  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment.  It  boasts  a  growing  collection 
of  about  4,000  training  packages. 

DSMC  Electives.  Space  permitting. 
Association  members  can  enroll  in  any 
DSMC  elective  course  offered  at  the 
main  Fort  Belvoir  campus,  free  of 
charge.  According  to  Vice  President  for 
Membership  and  former  DSMC  facul¬ 
ty  member,  Lyn  Dellinger,  “Interesting¬ 
ly  1  think  the  alumni  people  really  add 


to  the  electives.  When  they’re  present, 
they  bring  in  new  experiences  and 
improve  the  electives. ..it’s  a  real 
win-win  situation  for  them  and  the 
College.” 

DSMC  Alumni  Quarterly  Newslet¬ 
ter.  This  newsletter,  published  by 
DSMC  professor  Paul  McMahon, 
keeps  the  Association  membership 
informed  of  current  happenings  in 
the  defense  systems  acquisition 
management  field,  special  events  of 
interest  to  members,  and  planned 
member  activities. 

Membership  Affiliations.  Another 
important  advantage  of  DSMCAA 
membership  is  its  membership  affilia¬ 
tion  with  other  professional  acquisi¬ 
tion  organizations.  According  to  Ed 
Robinson,  “By  affiliating  ourselves 
with  other  professional  acquisition 
associations,  we  are  not  only  promot¬ 
ing  the  Alumni  Association,  but  we  are 
also  cross-fertilizing  our  activities  and 
knowledges  with  other  organizations 
and  making  us  visible  to  other  organi¬ 
zations.”  The  DSMC  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  is  currently  affiliated  with  six  pro¬ 
fessional  acquisition  organizations: 
National  Council  on  Acquisition  Pro¬ 
fessionalism  (NCAP),  National  Con¬ 
tract  Management  Association 
(NCMA),  Project  Management  Insti¬ 
tute  (PMI),  American  Project  Manage¬ 
ment  Forum  (APMF),  Performance 
Management  Association  (PMA),  and 
Acquisition  Reform  Communications 
Center.  The  membership  of  all  six 
organizations  includes  project,  con¬ 
tract  management,  and  acquisition 
professionals  whose  professional  and 
technical  interests  parallel  those  of  the 
DSMCAA  membership. 

The  NCAP,  the  newest  and  perhaps 
lesser  known  of  the  six  organizations, 
is  an  initiative  that  came  out  of  the 
office  of  Steve  Kelman,  Administrator 
for  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy.  It  seeks  to  play  an  important 
role  in  supporting  the  implementation 
of  the  National  Performance  Review 
recommendations  related  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  acquisition  and  acquisition- 
related  activities. 


Affiliating  the  DSMC  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  membership  with  other  profes¬ 
sional  acquisition  organizations  also 
affords  members  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  several  cooperative  ven¬ 
tures,  including: 

•  exhibits,  seminars,  and  meetings  (at 
member  rates); 

•  a  limited  number  of  complimentary 
subscriptions  to  magazines,  journals, 
and  newsletters; 

•  recognition  of  educational  programs 
for  professional  recertification  credit; 

•  promotional  advertising;  and 

•  links  to  affiliated  organizations 
through  one  another’s  home  pages. 

We're  Not  Through  Growing 

The  Association  recently  added  another 
chapter  to  its  ranks:  the  Southern 
Maryland  Chapter,  Patuxent  River,  Md.^ 
Other  Association  chapters  include  the 
Capital  Area  Chapter,  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.;  the  Dayton  Chapter, 
Dayton,  Ohio;  and  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Chapter,  Huntsville,  Ala.  Area  chapters 
offer  seminars,  meetings,  networking, 
and  a  forum  for  initiating  member 
input  to  defense  acquisition  matters. 
DSMCAA  stands  ready  to  advise  and 
assist  members  in  other  locations  who 
want  to  start  a  local  chapter. 

DSI1CAA  Awmis  Program 

The  DSMCAA  Awards  Program  seeks 
to  recognize  three  constituencies:  the 
members  they  serve,  the  directors 
who  manage  the  Association’s  daily 
affairs,  and  the  broader  acquisition 
community. 

USD(A&T)  Packard  Award.  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  currently  works  with  the  Office 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  &  Technology)  to  under¬ 
write  and  share  its  “Packard  Award”  for 
innovative  practices  in  defense  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  award  was  established  in 
honor  of  the  late  David  Packard,  former 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Founder,  Defense  Systems  Manage¬ 
ment  College. 

Acker  Award.  Given  to  the  man  or 
women  who  has  most  influenced  the 
course  of  acquisition  innovation  or 
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reform  by  his  or  her  skill  in  communi¬ 
cation. 

President’s  Award.  An  engraved 
memento  given  annually  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  member  of  the  Board  whose  contri¬ 
butions  have  been  most  highly  valued 
by  the  President. 

Director’s  Award.  This  is  an  “MVP”- 
type  award  given  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  member,  chosen  by  vote  of  the  full 
board,  who  is  deemed  the  “most  valu¬ 
able  player.” 

President’s  Gavel.  A  wooden  gavel 
with  engraved  plate  presented  annually 
to  the  outgoing  Association  President 
in  appreciation  for  his  or  her  service. 

“Friends  of  the  Association”  Awards. 

These  are  DSMCAA  coins  presented  to 
limited  numbers  of  people  to  recognize 
contributions  “above  and  beyond.” 

DSnC  25th  Anniversaiy 

The  Alumni  Association  continued  its 
tradition  of  providing  support  to  DSMC 
by  funding  the  25th  Anniversary  Cele¬ 
bration  held  at  the  DSMC,  Fort  Belvoir 
campus,  June  25,  1996.  The  Associa¬ 
tion’s  financial  support  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  pins,  cups,  and  other  memen¬ 
tos,  added  greatly  to  the  success  of  this 
event. 

We  Invite  You  to  Join 

From  the  AJumni  Association’s  rich 
beginnings,  it  has  worked  hard  to  pro¬ 
vide  services  that  reflect  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  acquisition  profession¬ 
al.  The  Program  Managers  Symposium 
is  just  one  of  the  resources  made  avail¬ 
able  to  Association  members.  You  are 
invited  to  become  a  part  of  this  fine 
organization,  and  the  DSMCAA  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  seeing  all  of  you  at  the 
Symposium. 

Endnotes 

1.  See  DSMCAA  14th  Annual  Program 
Managers  Symposium  Ad,  this  page. 

2.  See  “DSMCAA  Welcomes  Newest 
Chapter  to  Southern  Maryland,”  this 
issue,  page  32. 


Program  ^toGERS Aiposium 

Implementing  Innovative  Practices  in 
Defense  Acquisition 

5"  7  May  1997  •  DSMC  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 

o  Service  Acquisition  Executives  Panel: 

Acquisition  Innovation  Results  -  the  Bottom  Line 

®  The  Acquisition  Revolution  in  Being  — 

Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here? 

o  Innovative  Prartices  in  Federal  Acquisition  —  Implementing 
Federal  Acquisition  Reform  Act  and  Information  Technology 
Reform  Act  '96 

®  Information  Technology  as  a  Tool  for  Innovation  in  Defense 
Acquisition 

o  Congressional  Update  -  Review  of  FARA,  ITRA  '96  et  al 

e  C4I  Innovative  Acquisition  Practices  under  the  DoD  5000 
Series 

®  Program  Managers  Panel: 

Innovation  in  Armed  Services/Industry  Acquisition  Programs 

•  Army  Program  Manager,  ACAT I 

•  Navy  Program  Manager,  ACAT  II 

•  Marine  Corps  Program  Manager,  ACAT  III 

•  Air  Force  PEO 


•  Industry  Program  Manager 
®  Free  Job  Fair 

®  Full-day  Workshops  on  Timely  Acquisition  Subjects 


DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Visit  our  new  home  page  at  http://www.dsmcaa.org/dsmcaa 
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ow  can  we  preserve  the  techni¬ 
cal  superiority  of  U.S.  forces  at 
a  price  we  can  afford?  One 
innovative  approach  is  to  use 
Commercial  Off-the-Shelf 
(COTS)  technology  rather  than  devel¬ 
op  unique  systems  from  the  ground 
up.  Especially  in  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try,  this  approach  seems  to  offer  “low 
hanging  fruit”  ready  for  us  to  pluck. 
Many  fine  articles  have  been  written 
on  the  potential  advantages  of  a  COTS 
approach.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
COTS. 

We  must,  however,  recognize  and 
manage  some  new  risk  areas  that  are 
built  into  the  COTS  approach.  The 
risk  areas  aren’t  well  known  because 
the  approach  is  not  traditional.  This 
article  will  address  four  common 
myths  and  misconceptions  of  COTS  in 
military  electronic  applications. 


Mohler  is  the  Deputy  Program  Manager  for  For¬ 
eign  Military  Sales  of  the  E-2C  Flawkeye  (PMA- 
231),  Tactical  Aircraft  Programs,  Naval  Air  Com¬ 
mand,  Arlington,  Va.  He  is  a  '92  DSMC  Alumnus 
and  '96  graduate  of  the  Senior  Acquisition  Course 
at  the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
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Why  Use  COTS? 

Simply  put,  the  DoD  cannot  afford  to 
do  business  as  usual  any  more!  We 
have  chosen  a  strategy  of  high  technol¬ 
ogy  rather  than  superior  numbers  for 
our  weapons  systems.  An  entire 
defense  industry  emerged  after  World 
War  II  to  support  this  approach. 

With  the  perception  of  today’s  dimin¬ 
ished  threats,  support  for  the  DoD 
budget  has  declined  dramatically.  The 
continued  rise  of  mandatory  entitle¬ 
ment  spending  places  ever  increasing 
pressure  on  the  dwindling  remainder 
of  discretionary  spending,  particularly 
the  defense  budget.  Procurement  of 
new  systems  has  been  especially  hard 
hit,  so  the  entire  fleet  of  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  is  aging.  End  strength  has  been 
cut  everywhere,  which  means  the 


remaining  systems  are  asked  to  do 
more.  DoD  demand  was  a  significant 
market  force  in  the  electronics  indus¬ 
try  for  many  years,  but  that  has  also 
declined.  For  example,  all  government 
purchases  of  semiconductors  are  only 
1.3  percent^  of  the  total  $100  billion 
market.  Industrial  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  (R&D)  spending  has  risen 
rapidly,  but  the  DoD’s  spending  has 
been  declining  since  1985.  Today, 
DoD  R&D  spending  is  less  than  half 
that  of  commercial  industry.^  Defense 
industrial  firms  merge  and  disappear 
daily.  Government  facilities  for  repair 
and  rework  are  also  closing. 

The  threat  today  is  not  a  monolithic, 
backward  enemy  that  we  at  least 
understood  well.  Instead,  it  is  unpre¬ 
dictable,  geographically  dispersed, 
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existing  computer.  MCOTS  could  also 
be  called  “ruggedized”  COTS,  i.e., 
modified  only  as  required  to  meet 
environmental  needs.  The  goal  was  to 
replace  the  old  mission  computer  with 
a  state-of-the-art,  open  architecture 
system  that  could  ride  along  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  wave  (Figure  1). 

Some  COTS  Hyths 

Just  when  we  think  we  have  found  the 
“solution”  to  all  of  DoD’s  problems, 
reality  confounds  us.  Recognizing 
some  COTS  mythologies  will  help  you 
avoid  a  bad  decision  based  on  a  well- 
intentioned,  but  wrong-headed 
approach  to  COTS. 


and  technically  well  armed.  The 
spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruc¬ 
tion  and  the  tendency  toward  terror¬ 
ism  place  a  great  burden  on  rapid  sur¬ 
veillance,  analysis,  and  concentration 
of  firepower. 

As  a  result,  we  need  a  huge  bang  for  the 
buck!  Short  of  remobilization,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  take  advantage  of  the 

HaWKEYE  2000  IS  THE  LATEST  GENERATION  E- 
2C  Hawkeye  and  is  planned  for  fleet 
INTRODUCTION  IN  CALENDAR  YEAR  2000. 


dynamic  advances  in  commercial 
product  development.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  true  in  the  rapidly  advancing  elec¬ 
tronics  industry. 

COfS  and  the  E-2C  Hawkeye 

In  this  article,  I’ll  discuss  some  myths 
that  impacted  mission  computer  appli¬ 
cations  for  carrier-based  aircraft, 
specifically  the  E-2C  Hawkeye.  It’s  a 
good  case  to  use  because  the  Hawkeye 
Program  is  representative  of  many 
applications:  a  mix  of  obsolete  and 
state-of-the-art  in  a  very  demanding 
environment. 

The  E-2C  is  the  U.S.  Navy’s  Airborne 
Early  Warning  aircraft.  The  “C”  model 
has  been  in  nearly  continuous  produc¬ 
tion  since  1971,  and  is  currently  in 
production  by  the  Northrop  Grum¬ 
man  Corporation.  The  weapons  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  sophisticated  sensor  array 
which  observes  and  classifies  six  mil¬ 
lion  cubic  miles  of  airspace  every  10 
seconds,  displays  its  findings  to  three 
weapons  systems  operators,  and  trans¬ 
mits  results  on  many  data  links.  Like 
all  carrier-based  aircraft,  weight, 
volume,  and  performance  are  at  a 
premium. 

In  order  to  regain  weight  and  volume 
margins  for  other  sensor  improve¬ 
ments,  the  Mission  Computer 
Upgrade  (MCU)  program  was  begun 
in  1992.  PMA-231  chose  a  Modified 
Commercial  Off-the-Shelf  (MCOTS) 
approach  to  replace  the  antiquated 


Myth  #J;  If  you  can’t  buy  it  at  Radio 
Shack,  you  aren’t  using  a  COTS 
approach. 

This  inevitable  argument  really  misses 
the  whole  point  of  the  COTS 
approach.  It  means  we  have  to  remind 
ourselves  that  COTS  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  not  an  end  itself.  The  desired  end 
game  is  to  “preserve  the  technological 
superiority  of  U.S.  forces  at  an  afford¬ 
able  cost.”^  Consider  the  “COTS 
Meter”  shown  in  Figure  2. 

The  old  approach  would  have  been  to 
start  the  design  from  the  100-percent 
military  unique  point,  and  not  consid¬ 
er  alternatives  regardless  of  cost.  Now 
there  are  some  equally  zealous  types 
who  only  want  100  percent  COTS, 
and  won’t  consider  modifications.  The 
common-sense  approach  starts  with 
the  right  side  of  the  “COTS  Meter”  and 
very  carefully  moves  left  to  achieve  the 
desired  total  performance.  In  DoD,  the 
primary  reason  for  “moving  to  the  left” 
is  to  meet  environmental  demands  of 
war  fighting;  such  as  extreme  vibration, 
shock,  salt  fog,  and  thermal  require¬ 
ments. 

Myth  #2:  COTS  won’t  meet  the  warfight¬ 
er’s  requirements. 

This  argument  shows  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  about  requirements.  Require¬ 
ments  are  a  total  package  of  cost, 
schedule,  and  performance.  In  the 
past,  performance  and  schedule  were 
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'Point  designed 
'Proprietary  architecture 
'Government  pays  most  R&D  costs 
'Government  initiates  upgrades 
'Very  long  lead  times 
'Performance  &  schedule  drive  costs 


100%  COTS 

'Generic  design 
Open  architecture 
'Industry  pays  most  R&D  costs 
'Industry  initiates  upgrades 
'Short  lead  times 

'Costand  availability  drive 
performance 
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emphasized,  usually  at  the  expense  of 
life-cycle  cost.  Today,  cost  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent  variable,  and  it  often  deter¬ 
mines  the  performance  you  can  have. 

However,  some  valid  military  perfor¬ 
mance  requirements  are  often  severe 
and  distinct  from  commercial  require¬ 
ments.  Commercial  equipment  would 
not  be  intentionally  designed  for  such 
regimes;  overdesigning  the  product 
would  make  it  cost  prohibitive  for  the 
commercial  market.  An  example  are 
the  shock  requirements  to  survive  an 
aircraft  carrier  landing.  On  the  E-2C, 
COTS  circuit  boards  are  sheltered 
using  a  shock-mounted  enclosure. 

In  some  cases,  the  customer  s  require¬ 
ments  may  have  to  be  challenged. 
Does  the  mission  system  really  need  to 
operate  at  -50°  C  (the  traditional  MIL- 
SPEC  requirement)  or  would  -20°  C 
suffice?  Is  the  customer  really  willing 
to  escalate  program  costs  and  sched¬ 
ule  to  gain  that  last  bit  of  performance 
at  the  edge  of  the  thermal  envelope? 
An  alternative  could  be  to  increase 
spares  to  account  for  more  projected 
failures.  Users,  developers,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  test  agencies  need  to  see 
requirements  as  a  total  package.  They 
should  be  willing  to  buy  into  tradeoffs 
for  total  value. 

Myth  #3;  COTS  will  offer  huge  savings 
(and  wed  like  to  begin  collecting  now,  if 
you  please). 

It  certainly  does  seem  true  that  a 
COTS  approach  can  save  money  and 


time  during  development.  If  you 
upgraded  your  home  computer  from  a 
486  to  a  Pentium  processor,  you  only 
paid  a  very  small  price  for  huge  per¬ 
formance  gains.  Your  cost  avoidance  is 
at  least  $200  million  dollars  (the  cost 
of  Pentium  development),  and  sched¬ 
ule  avoidance  is  three  years."^  More¬ 
over,  you  get  the  low  unit  cost  of  a 
processor  sold  in  mass  quantities.  In 
the  case  of  the  E-2C  MCU,  we  also 
reap  cost  benefits  through  lower  recur¬ 
ring  costs,  but  most  especially,  from  the 
commercial  availability  of  software 
development  systems  (e.g.,  Ada  com¬ 
pilers).  Additionally,  the  processor 
speed  of  the  prototype  MCU  has 
increased  from  275  MHz  to  375  MHz 
at  no  cost  to  the  U.S.  Navyl  Great  stuff! 

But  what  about  hidden  costs?  Squeez¬ 
ing  the  program  manager  for  early 
“savings”  from  using  COTS  may  actu¬ 
ally  result  in  added  program  cost  later. 
We  won’t  know  until  well  into  the 
Operations  and  Support  (O&S)  phase 
of  projects  that  are  just  now  in  devel¬ 
opment.  Most  of  a  program  life-cycle 
cost  (80-85  percent)  is  generated  in 
the  O&S  phase;  this  has  been  validat¬ 
ed  for  many  electronic  and  software 
projects.^  What  if  a  computer  vendor 
decides  to  move  on  to  a  more  lucrative 
product  line  in  18  months,  and  your 
now-obsolete  processor  has  no 
upgrade  path?  Upgrades  may  be  avail¬ 
able  (e.g.,  486  to  Pentium),  or  you 
could  be  left  with  a  COTS  dinosaur. 
With  the  consolidation  of  vendors  and 
the  diminished  market  share  of  DoD, 
your  program  may  be  left  with  a  huge 


unprogrammed  cost  and  a  monopoly 
supplier.  The  privatization  of  govern¬ 
ment  support  facilities,  especially  soft¬ 
ware  support  activities  and  depots, 
will  add  to  this  dilemma. 

Success  or  failure  will  depend  upon 
your  ability  to  choose  a  product  line 
with  broad  commercial  appeal.  Ven¬ 
dors  should  be  able  to  show  solid  and 
potential  orders.  They  should  be  able 
to  articulate  a  business  strategy  that 
includes  several  generations  of 
upgrades.  And  finally,  they  should  dis¬ 
cuss  their  plans  for  solving  your 
potential  obsolescence  problems. 
These  are  ways  to  partially  mitigate 
risk,  but  it  is  premature  to  assume 
large  program  savings  just  because  the 
start-up  costs  may  be  lower. 

Myth  #4.'  Commercial  design  is  always 
more  reliable  than  military  equipment. 

You  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find 
commercial  hardware  that  is  more  reli¬ 
able  than  military  gear  in  a  military 
environment.  With  DoD  mission  criti¬ 
cal  software,  there  is  always  extensive 
testing  and  verification  performed- 
dropping  bombs  in  the  wrong  place  is 
obviously  disastrous.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reliability  of  commercial 
hardware  and  software  is  determined 
more  by  market  forces  in  pure  COTS 
applications  than  in  a  traditional  MIL- 
SPEC  system.  A  commercial  banking 
system  will  demand  a  high  degree  of 
reliability,  a  graceful  degradation  capa¬ 
bility,  and  sophisticated  multi-level 
security.  A  financial  management  sys¬ 
tem  for  home  use  requires  none  of 
these,  and  you  wouldn’t  want  to  pay 
for  them.  But,  both  COTS  systems  pre¬ 
sumably  satisfy  their  customers,  or 
else  the  “invisible  hand”  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  market  causes  a  correction! 

Of  course,  we  don’t  have  powerful 
market  forces  in  defense  procure¬ 
ment— we  often  have  one  buyer  and 
one/few  sellers.  A  careful  examination 
of  COTS  offerings  for  the  E-2C 
showed  some  major  shortfalls  in  relia¬ 
bility,  and  in  the  amount  of  testing  to 
“guarantee”  performance.  This 
brought  on  a  very  serious  “COTS 
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Meter”  discussion.  Typical  commercial 
Built  In  Test  for  hardware  operates  at  a 
90-  to  95-percent  rate  of  fault  isola¬ 
tion,  less  than  traditional  MILSPEC 
but  perhaps  acceptable  depending  on 
the  application.  There  aren’t  any 
equivalent  reliability  metrics  yet  for 
commercial  software  because  the  mar¬ 
ket  doesn’t  demand  them.  Commer¬ 
cial  software  confidence  levels  (e.g.,  no 
“bugs,”  how  long  between  “crashes”) 
aren’t  usually  known,  postulated, 
specified,  or  advertised.  You  may  be 
quite  impressed  with  the  perceived 
reliability  of  your  desktop  computer, 
but  remember  that  it  is  optimally 
designed  to  operate  in  a  benign  envi¬ 
ronment,  and  the  real  consequences  of 
failure  are  low.  Questions  to  consider 
are: 

•  Is  this  good  enough  for  a  mission 
critical  system! 

•  How  much  will  you  be  willing  to 
pay  to  gain  the  performance 
increase? 

•  How  far  “left  on  the  COTS  Meter” 
should  you  drive  the  hardware  and 
software  to  get  this,  and  what  are  the 
long-term  cost  implications? 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  poten¬ 
tial  merits  of  COTS  technology  in  mili¬ 


tary  applications.  Tm  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  COTS,  but  temper  my 
enthusiasm  with  reality  An  aspirin  for  a 
headache  is  good— but  a  whole  bottle 
at  one  sitting  is  deadly!  We  are  break¬ 
ing  new  ground  with  the  COTS 
approach,  and  1  suggest  we  tread  care¬ 
fully  My  specific  conclusions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  follow: 

•  COTS  means  different  things  to  dif¬ 
ferent  people.  Resolve  up  front  what 
it  means  to  your  design  team,  your 
contractors,  and  the  decision 
authority. 

•  Remember  the  desired  end:  main¬ 
taining  the  technological  edge  of  our 
fighting  forces  at  an  affordable  price. 
COTS  may  offer  a  means  to  an 
endM)ut  it  isn’t  an  end  itself. 

•  There  are  many  ways  to  use  COTS. 
You  need  to  define  where  you  are  on 
the  COTS  Meter. 

•  COTS  may  meet  your  requirements, 
but  it  may  not.  Be  willing  to  go  for 
the  optimum  of  cost,  schedule,  and 
performance.  Challenge  require¬ 
ments. 

•  It  is  unknown  if  COTS  will  offer  the 
“huge  savings”  promised,  if  life-cycle 
costs  are  considered.  Choose  an 
approach  that  has  broad  commercial 
appeal.  Don’t  choose  the  “Betamax” 


approach  over  “VHS”  just  because 
Beta  has  slightly  better  performance. 
•  Be  especially  cautious  of  reliability 
issues,  because  the  commercial  and 
military  markets  differ  widely  There 
are  solutions,  but  they  may  require 
extra  innovation. 
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n  January  30,  1997,  at  a  ceremony 
conducted  in  Howell  Auditorium, 
DSMC’s  main  Fort  Belvoir  cam¬ 
pus,  the  College  named  Air  Force  Staff 
Sgt.  Phillip  Copeland  its  Enlisted  Per¬ 
son  of  the  Year.  “Phil”  was  chosen  from 
among  five  nominees.  Besides  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal,  Phil 
received  an  engraved  plaque,  a  $100 
savings  bond,  a  $100  gift  certificate  to 
the  Post  Exchange,  a  96-hour  pass,  and 
a  reserved  parking  space.  A  popular 
friend  and  colleague  around  the  cam¬ 
pus,  Phil  works  as  a  Visual  Information 
Specialist  in  the  DSMC  Visual  Arts  and 
Press  Department,  Division  of  College 
Administration  and  Services. 


Photo  by  Richard  Mattox 
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This  Group  Can  Never  Be  Duplicated! 


opy  This— We’re  So  Good  We  Worked 
”^Our  Way  Out  of  Here!!!”  Much  to  the 
I  regret  of  the  Defense  Systems  Manage- 
ll^ment  College,  that’s  exactly  what  hap- 
^'pened  to  its  Print  and  Duplicating 
Services  Department,  Division  of  College  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Services.  On  January  29,  1997,  in  a  cere¬ 
mony  held  in  the  Packard  Executive  Conference 
Center  at  DSMC’s  main  Fort  Belvoir  campus,  the 
College  said  a  reluctant  farewell  to  most  of  the 
Department’s  employees.  Although  they  will  remain 
physically  located  on  the  DSMC  main  Fort  Belvoir 
campus,  effective  February  3,  1997,  the  Department 
was  realigned  under  the  Defense  Automated  Print¬ 


ing  Service,  Defense  Logistics  Agency  First  called  I 
the  Defense  Systems  Management  School  Printing  I 
Office  when  the  College  was  founded  back  in  1971, 
the  Department’s  staffing  includes  both  military  and  | 
civilian  employees.  Under  the  direction  of  Frank  [ 
Scavotto,  Chief  Printing  Officer,  the  Department  | 
introduced  digital  printing  to  the  Fort  BeUoir  cam-  | 
pus  over  the  last  two  years.  They  succeeded  so  well 
they  have  become  the  model  that  other  printing 
offices  in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  seek  to 
emulate. 

Editor’s  Note.  Turner  and  Cox  remain  DSMC 
employees. 


Kneeling  from  left  Army  Staff  Sgt.  Chad  Grammer;  Navy  Lithographer  1  st  Class  Ed  Richter,  Air  Force  Senior 
Airman  Steve  White;  Navy  Lithographer  3rd  Class  Dustin  Sell;  Navy  Lithographer  1  st  Class  Rusty  Sumner. 
Standing  from  left  Jeff  Turner;  Sylvia  Nance;  Navy  Lithographer  1  st  Class  Andy  Stowell,  Lou  Rager,  Jennie 
Sorensen;  Scavotto;  Navy  Lithographer  3rd  Class  Hub  Hubbard;  Dennis  Cox. 
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CONVINCE  YOUR 
SUPERVISOR  OR  YOUR 
TRAINING  OFFICER 
THAT  YOUR  COMPANY 
CAN  SAVE  BIG  BUCKS 
WITH  A  BETTER 
TRAINED 
EMPLOYEE— YOU! 


DECIDE  WHETHER  YOU 
WANT  TO  TAKE 
SPECIALIZED  1-  to  2- 
WEEK  SHORT 
COURSES 
OR  THE  14-WEEK 
ADVANCED  PROGRAM 
MANAGEMENT 


PICK  UP  THE  PHONE. 
GIVE  YOUR  CODSIA 
REP  A  CALL. 

WE  HAVE  OPENINGS  IN 
OUR  NEXT  2  APMCs  AS 
WELL  AS  OUR  SHORT 
COURSES. 

TUITION  IS  FREE! 


THREE  EASY  STEPS... AND  WE’LL  HELP  YOU  ALL  WE  CAN.  Defense  industiy 
executives  are  invited  to  attend  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College  and  learn 
the  defense  acquisition  management  process  side-by-side  with  their  military  and 
government  civilian  counterparts.  Vacancies  are  now  available  in  DSMC’s  highly 
acclaimed  14-week  Advanced  Program  Management  Course  at  the  main  Fort  Belvoir, 
Virginia,  campus.  Tuition  is  waived  for  eligible  industry  students.  The  next  APMC 
class  is  12  May- 15  August  1997;  the  following  class  will  be  8  September- 12  December 
1997.  Contact  Ruth  Franklin,  Council  of  Defense  &  Space  Industry  Associations 
(CODSIA)  Registrar,  at  (202)  371-8414  for  information. 

THE  DEFENSE  SYSTEMS  MANAGEMENT  COLLEGE 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  UNIVERSITY  CONSORTIUM 
HTTP;//WWW.DSMC.DSM.MIL  (703)  805-2828 
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rmy  Lt.  Col.  Aaron  R. 
Andrews  became  the 
Director  of  the  Automa¬ 
tion  Operations  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Department/Program 
Manager  for  Electronic 
Campus  for  the  Division  of 
College  Administration  and 
Services,  DSMC,  effective 
December  1996.  Prior  to 
joining  the  DSMC  staff, 
Andrews  served  as  Product 
Manager  for  Automatic 
Identification  Technology; 


Program  Executive  Office,  Standard  Army  Manage¬ 
ment  Information  Systems  (PEO  STAMIS),  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 


rmy  Maj.  David  G. 
MlBelva  assumed  the 
^^responsibilities  of  the 
Executive  Officer  for  the 
Dean  of  the  Division  of  Col¬ 
lege  Administration  and 
Services,  DSMC,  effective 
January  1997.  He  comes  to 
the  College  after  serving  as 
Executive  Officer/Senior 
Software  Engineer  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  Software  Center,  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va. 


duty  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force 


ir  Force  Master  Sgt. 
I  Fredrick  S.  Edelkamp 
Iretired  from  military 
service  effective  June  30, 
1997.  Edelkamp  served  as 
Acting  Director  of  the  Video 
Services  and  Maintenance 
Department,  DSMC.  He 
previously  served  as  the 
Noncommissioned  Officer 
in  Charge  of  the  Video 
Services  Department.  Edel- 
kamp’s  military  career 
spanned  20  years  of  active 


*rmy  Lt.  Col.  Orlando  J. 

Illi,  Jr.,  retired  effective 
March  31,  1997.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  DSMC  tenure,  Illi 
served  as  the  Director  of  the 
Automation  Operations  and 
Education  Department  for 
the  Division  of  College 
Administration  and  Ser¬ 
vices.  Prior  to  his  DSMC 
assignment,  Illi  served  as 
Chief  of  the  Maintenance 
Automation  Branch,  U.S. 

Army  Ordnance  Center  and 
School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  Illi’s  career 
spans  20  years  of  active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Army 


tir  Force  Lt.  Col.  James 
W.  Lamb  became  the  I 
Executive  Officer  to  the  i 
Commandant,  DSMC, 
effective  February  1997.  He 
previously  served  at  the 
College  as  a  professor 
assigned  to  the  Academic  J 
Programs  Division.  He  ^ 
joined  the  DSMC  faculty  | 
from  his  previous  assign-  j 
ment  as  Joint  Requirements 
Oversight  Council  Coordi¬ 
nator,  JROC  Issues  and 
Actions  Division,  the  Pentagon. 


rmy  Lt.  Col.  John  Peel- 
||l'';\er  recently  became  a 
^member  of  the  DSMC 
faculty.  Principles  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Management  Depart¬ 
ment,  Faculty  Division, 
effective  January  1997.  Peel¬ 
er  previously  served  as  the 
Executive  Officer  to  the 
DSMC  Commandant  from 
July  1996  until  January 
1997.  Prior  to  joining 
DSMC,  Peeler  served  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Army  for  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition. 
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The  Rules  Have  Changed! 

DSnC  Alumni  Association  News! 


DSnC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Flembership  Status! 
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DSnC  Alumni  Association  News! 


DSnC  Short  Course  Graduates 
Gain  Full  Hembership  Status! 
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You  have  a  new  chance  to  join  the  DSI1C  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  Association  today! 
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Name ... 
Address 


DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7205  Burtonwood  Drive 
Alexandria,  VA  22307 


Rank/Title/Service . 

Company/Agency . 

Phone  (H) . 

(W) . Fax 


You  have  a  new  chance  to  Join  the  DSnC  Alunmi  A^ociation! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  Association  today! 
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DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7205  Burtonwood  Drive 
Alexandria,  VA  22307 
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You  have  a  new  chance  to  Join  the  DSIIC  Alumni  Association! 

Short  course  graduates  gain  full  membership  status!! 

The  benefits  of  DSMC  Alumni  Association  membership  have  increased.  Graduates  of  all  short  courses 
are  now  eligible  for  full  membership  status.  Take  advantage  of  this  new  opportunity  to  join  the  DSMC 
Alumni  Association  today! 
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DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7205  Burtonwood  Drive 
Alexandria,  VA  22307 


Rank/Title/Service . 

Company/Agency . 

Phone  (H) . 
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1997  ACQUISITION  RESEARCH  SYNPOSIUH 


THEME 
Acquisition  for  the  Future: 
Imagination,  Innovation,  and 
Implementation 
SUBTHEME 
Acquisition  Reform: 
“Sustaining  the  Momentum 
—  Full  Speed  Ahead” 
DATES 
June  25-27, 1997 


SPONSOR 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition 
Reform 

CO-HOSTS 
Defense  Systems 
Management  College  and  the 
National  Contract 
Management  Association 
(Washington,  D.  C., 
Chapter) 


LOCATION 

Doubletree  Hotel,  1750  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville,  Maryland 
[METRO  Red  Line,  Twinbrook  Station] 


PLENARY  SPEAKERS 
Keynote  Speaker:  Norm  Augustine,  Chairman,  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation  (June  25th) 
Phillip  Odeen,  Chairman  BDM  International;  Member,  Defense  Science  Board 
Honorable  Steven  J.  Kelman,  Administrator,  OFPP/OMB 


Senator  John  Warner  (R-Va.)  [invited] 


PANEL  PRESENTATIONS  CONFERENCE  INFORMATION 

•  “Industry  Perspectives  on  Acquisition  Reform  -  Where  Are  We  The  Symposium  begins  at  8:00  a.m.,  on  Wednesday,  June  25, 1997, 

Now,  and  Where  Do  We  Go”  and  ends  at  12:00  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  27, 1997.  A  continental 

•  Civilian  Agency  Acquisition  Executives  -  “Innovation  Outside  of  breakfast  will  be  offered  daily,  and  lunch  will  be  served  on  Wednes- 


DoD” 

•  DoD  Service  Acquisition  Executives  -  “Looking  Ahead” 

•  “QDR  Impact  on  Acquisition” 

CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 
Acquisition  Research  Papers  presented  during  32  concurrent  ses¬ 
sions  on  topics  such  as:  Acquisition  Management  Education  & 
Workforce;  Acquisition  Planning  &  Management;  Commercial  Pi 
ucts;  Industrial  Base/Privatization;  and  Process  Reengineering. 


day  and  Thursday.  There  will  be  a  reception  held  at  the  hotel  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

HOTEL  RATES  &  REGISTRATION 

Hotel  Rates  and  Registration.  Hotel  rates  are  $124.00  (single)  and 
$144.00  (double)  per  night  (plus  tax).  For  reservations,  call  the 
Doubletree  Hotel,  1-800-222-TREE,  or  (301)  468-1100.  To  receive 
these  rates,  state  that  you  are  attending  the  Acquisition  Research 
Symposium  and  make  reservations  no  later  than  May  29, 1997. 


Pre-Registration:  $215.00 

(received  &  prepaid  by  May  31, 1997) 

Late  Registration:  $265.00 
(received  after  May  31, 1997) 

Mail  this  registration  form  (or  a  copy)  and 
payment  to: 


REGISTRATION  FORM 

Name . 

Organization . 

Address  . 

City  . 


NCMA  Acquisition  Research  Symposium 
Attn:  Administration  Department 
1912  Woodford  Road 
Vienna,  VA  22182 

(703)  448-9231  or  (800)  344-8096  or 
EAX  703-448-0939  (for  credit  card  payment) 

Symposium  point  of  contact: 

Becl^  Stauffer,  (703)  351-4415  or 
E-mail:  stauffbm@sverdrup.com 


State . 

Zip  Code  . 

Business  Phone . 

Position . 

Please  identify  any  special  accommodations  required: 
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REVIEW  AND  OVERSIGHT 


Kaminski  Distributes 

New  Defense  Acquisition  Career 

Development  Council  (DACDC)  Charter 
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COLLIE  J.  JOHNSON 


]  erhaps  you’ve  never  heard  of 
j  j'X  :the  Defense  Acquisition  Career 
I  /Development  Council  (DACDC), 

'  r  chaired  by  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and 
Technology),  Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski. 
However,  the  Council  is  alive  and  well, 
and  working  actively  to  ensure  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  has  the 
most  professional,  educated,  trained, 
developed,  and  qualified  Acquisition 
Workforce  (AWF)  in  the  entire  world. 
And  they’ve  assembled  DoD’s  senior 
acquisition  leaders  to  make  it  happen. 

Background 

The  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology) 
(USD[A&T])  established  the  DACDC 
to  advise  him  on  policies,  programs, 
and  support  in  executing  statutory 
requirements  for  the  education,  train¬ 
ing,  and  career  development  of  the 
DoD  AWF. 

Specifically,  the  Council’s  primary 
mandate  is  to  assist  the  USD(A&T)  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  DoD 
Instruction  (DoDI)  5000.58.^  Toward 
that  end,  they  assist  in  formulating 
policy  for  the  education,  training,  and 
career  development  of  the  acquisition 
workforce,  approving  training  budgets, 
reviewing  Component  Acquisition 


Johnson  is  managing  editor,  Program  Manager 
magazine,  Visual  Arts  and  Press  Department, 
Division  of  College  Administration  and  Services, 
DSMC 


Career  Program  Board  proposals,  per¬ 
forming  oversight  of  the  execution  of 
DoDI  5000.58  and  related  AWF 
issuances,  and  assuring,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  uniform  implementation 
of  DoD  policies  and  procedures. 

Strengthened  and  Revitalized 

In  a  move  designed  to  strengthen  and 
revitalize  the  DACDC,  Kaminski 
announced  several  changes  to  the 
Council’s  charter  in  a  Dec.  23,  1996, 
memorandum  to  the  Council  associ¬ 
ates  and  members: 

...I  have  made  several  changes  to 
strengthen  the  Council.  These 


modifications  streamline  the 
membership,  include  industry 
representation,  increase  partici¬ 
pation  of  customer  organiza¬ 
tions,  [and]  treat  the  Defense 
Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC)  separately  from  the 
Defense  Acquisition  University 
(DAU)... 

Among  those  changes  was  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  DSMC  Board  as  one  of 
three  Boards  that  will  assist  the  Coun¬ 
cil  in  carrying  out  its  functions. 

This  restructuring,  as  depicted  in  Fig¬ 
ure  1,  recognizes  DAU,  DSMC,  and 


Figure  1 .  i«ieq|(ioyi®Dii  (Eao’ssir  Ei>u'®gtrs]iii  ©rgsuraosafeiras 


Board  of 
Visitors 


Acquisition  Career 
Program  Boards 
iArmyl  NavylUSAFlOther 


The 


Customers: 


Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Defense  Acquisition  Organizations 

Acquisition  Executives 
Functional  Boards  DAU  &  Schools 
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the  Acquisition  Career  Program 
Review  Board  (ACPRB)  as  separate 
standing  boards,  and  gives  each  an 
opportunity  to  surface  its  education¬ 
al  concerns,  programs,  and  require¬ 
ments  to  some  of  government  s  most 
senior  acquisition  officials.  To  wit, 
the  composition  of  the  DSMC  Board, 
chaired  by  Principal  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition 
and  Technology),  R.  Noel  Longue- 
mare,  includes: 

•  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform) 

•  Commander,  Army  Materiel  Com¬ 
mand 

•  Commander,  Air  Force  Materiel 
Command 

•  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Acquisition) 

•  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Research,  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  Acquisition) 

•  Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (Acquisition) 

•  Commander,  Marine  Corps  Systems 
Command 

•  Commander,  Defense  Contract 
Management  Command 

•  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  (C^l,  Acquisition) 

•  Army  DISC^ 

•  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  (C^l) 

•  Director,  DISA 

•  Director,  Information  Dominance 
(SAF/AQI) 

•  Director,  Acquisition  Program  Inte¬ 
gration  (OUSD[A&T]) 

•  President,  Defense  Acquisition  Uni¬ 
versity 
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•  Executive  Secretary:  Commandant, 
DSMC 

•  Advisor:  Director,  Acquisition  Edu¬ 
cation,  Training,  and  Career  Devel¬ 
opment 

The  DSMC  Board  s  charter  reflects  its 
commitment  to  support  and  comple¬ 
ment  the  goals  and  ongoing  initiatives 
of  the  College:  Review  current  opera¬ 
tions  and  advise  the  Commandant, 
DSMC,  regarding  future  plans  and  initia¬ 
tives,  and  identify  and  provide  customer 
feedback  for  products  and  services. 

This  is  an  exciting  change  for  the  Col- 
lege—an  opportunity  to  reap  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  specific,  College-focused  counsel 
and  guidance  from  many  of  the  most 
influential  acquisition  policy  makers 
and  senior  leaders  in  government. 


DSnC  Presentation 

On  January  8,  1997,  the  Council  met 
for  the  first  time  under  its  revised 
charter.  Each  of  the  three  boards  was 
represented.  Tom  Crean,  President, 
Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU), 
reported  on  the  initiatives,  strategies, 
and  activities  of  the  DAU.  Likewise, 
Dr.  Jim  McMichael,  Director  of  Acqui¬ 
sition  Education,  Training,  and  Career 
Development,  Office  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acqui¬ 
sition  Reform,  briefed  the  activities  of 
the  Acquisition  Career  Program 
Review  Board,  including  critical  pro¬ 
gram  areas.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  Richard  A 
Black,  DSMC  Commandant,  reported 
to  the  DSMC  Board  and  other  Council 
members  on  several  College  initiatives 
and  activities  intended  to: 

•  describe  where  the  College  stands 
now  and  how  it  meets  the  Councils 
needs; 

•  obtain  the  Council’s  approval  of 
DSMC’s  future-year  plan; 

•  obtain  the  Council’s  guidance 
regarding  Program  Budget  Decision 
081  Eee-for-Service  option  (dis¬ 
cussed  more  fully  in  succeeding 
paragraphs);  and 

•  review  DSMC’s  top-line  resources  to 
support  its  programs. 

Black  began  his  presentation  by 
describing  DSMC’s  role  as  a  member 
of  the  DAU  consortium  schools,  with 
the  mission  of  educating,  training, 
conducting  research,  consulting,  and 
disseminating  information  on  behalf 
of  the  acquisition  workforce.  DSMC’s 
mission  requires  that  the  College— 

Promote  and  support  the  adoption 
and  practice  of  sound  systems  man¬ 
agement  principles  by  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  workforce  through:  education 
and  training,  research,  consulting, 
and  information  dissemination. 

As  a  member  of  the  DAU  consortium 
of  schools,  DSMC  recognizes  its  role 
as  a  member  of  a  team  providing  edu- 
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cation  and  training  in  a  centrally  man¬ 
aged,  decentrally  executed  manner  to 
the  AWE  In  describing  that  role,  Black 
also  explained  the  oversight  and  rela¬ 
tionship  of  each  consortium  school  to 
its  higher  headquarters  (Figure  2),  as 
well  as  several  ongoing  and  future  ini¬ 
tiatives. 

Education  and  Training  Courses 
Offered  by  DSMC  (DAU  and  Non- 
DAU).  Ninety  percent  of  DSMC-taught 
courses  are  Level  II  (Intermediate)  or 
Level  III  (Advanced). 

Student  Training  Weeks.  The  College 
planned,  developed,  and  achieved  a 
remarkable  growth  in  student  training 
weeks.  From  FY  90  to  FY  97,  DSMC 
experienced  an  89-percent  increase 
(from  17,000  in  FY  90  to  over  32,000 
in  FY  97). 

Course  Offerings.  DSMC  currently 
teaches  69  percent  of  its  courses  at  the 
DSMC  main  Fort  Belvoir  campus,  19 
percent  at  Regional  locations,  and  12 
percent  at  other  on-site  locations. 

Research,  Consulting,  and  Informa- 
tion  Dissemination  Products  and 
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Services.  These  products  and  services 
focus  on  program  offices,  program 
executive  offices,  systems  commands, 
OSD  and  Service  staffs,  and  other 
defense  entities,  as  requested.  Black 
cited  several  ongoing  or  completed 
specific  research,  consulting,  and 
information  dissemination  projects 
and  products. 

In  FY  96,  the  College  expended  over 
13,500  manhours  in  conducting 
research,  and  15,000  manhours  in 
consulting  efforts.  Program  Manager 
magazine  and  Acquisition  Review  Quar¬ 
terly  journal  reached  an  audience  of 
18,000  (bimonthly)  and  14,000  (each 
quarter)  respectively.  Also  in  FY  96, 
the  College  distributed  73,000  guide¬ 
books  and  received  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  hits  on  the  DSMC  Home 
Page,  now  posted  on  the  World  Wide 
Web  (http;//wvwv.dsmc.dsm.mil). 

DSnCs  Future  Direction 

Black  focused  the  second  part  of  his 
presentation  on  the  College’s  future 
and  how  DSMC  will  respond  to  future 
educational  challenges.^  The  following 
paragraphs  outline  those  challenges, 
which  DSMC  will  meet  or  exceed 


using  materials,  strategies,  and  tech¬ 
niques  consistent  with  the  fast-paced 
culture  of  acquisition  reform  and  the 
dynamic  times  in  which  the  College 
works  to  serve  the  AWF. 

DSMC  Customer  Survey.  As  a  result 
of  an  “Azimuth”  Summary  from  its 
customers,  DSMC  determined  that  the 
College  must  expand  its  education 
efforts  to  ultimately  reach  out  to  the 
entire  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce 
Improvement  Act  (DAWlA)-defined 
AWF  and  beyond.  The  College  must 
adapt  its  education  efforts  to  differing 
Service  acquisition  career  progres¬ 
sions.  DSMC  must  work  closely  with 
the  DAU  and  pursue  innovative  (long 
distance,  broadcast  education)  deliv¬ 
ery  means  for  its  courses.  And  finally, 
DSMC  must  collaborate  with  Defense 
Acquisition  Career  Managers  (DACM), 
Deputy  DACMs,  and  Materiel  Com¬ 
mands  to  ensure  a  closer  supplier/ cus¬ 
tomer  relationship. 

DSMC’s  Adaptation  to  Changing 
Environment/Mission  Implications. 

Environmental  changes  in  the  DoD 
AWF  have  profound  mission  implica¬ 
tions  for  the  College.  As  a  result  of  a 
smaller  AWF,  DSMC  needs  to  sup¬ 
port  the  DAU  in  its  efforts  to  train 
the  workforce  to  be  multi-disci¬ 
plined.  Reduced  budgets  generate  a 
need  to  produce  more  with  less. 
More  modifications  to  existing  systems 
prompt  the  need  for  tailored  educa¬ 
tion  to  meet  specialized  require¬ 
ments.  Acquisition  re/orm— encom¬ 
passing  all  its  regulatory,  legislative, 
strategic,  and  policy  implications - 
demands  that  DSMC  seek  new  and 
improved  acquisition  management 
tools.  Information  technology,  specif¬ 
ically  in  the  form  of  electronic  com¬ 
munications,  makes  distance  learn¬ 
ing  to  reduce  education  lead-time  an 
attractive  option  the  DAU  and  the 
College  must  pursue. 

Rve  Strategic  Initiatives 

To  meet  the  challenges,  DSMC  devel¬ 
oped  a  plan  that  presupposes  the 
active  support  and  involvement  of 
every  DSMC  staff  and  faculty  member. 
Five  strategic  initiatives  will  serve  as 
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the  foundation  and  roadmap  by  which 
the  College  will  meet  those  challenges:  I 

No.  1:  Expand  Regional  Operations  | 

DSMC  s  objective  is  to  increase  course  | 
availability  at  concentrated  AWF  loca-  I 
tions.  This  will  reduce  student  tempo¬ 
rary  duty  funding  and  time  away  from 
home.  The  College  also  wants  to  stan¬ 
dardize  classrooms,  including  comput¬ 
ers,  audio-visual  systems,  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  equipment.  Although 
there  will  be  an  initial  set-up  cost  for 
each  classroom,  no  additional  faculty 
requirements  will  be  generated. 

No.  2.  Implement  Distance  Learning 
Techniques 

The  College  intends  to  bring  acquisi¬ 
tion  education  directly  to  the  AWF  at 
concentrated  AWF  locations.  This  will 
require  that  it  package  some  DSMC 
courses  into  a  distance  learning  for¬ 
mat.  As  part  of  DSMC’s  distance  learn¬ 
ing  strategy,  the  College  will  capitalize 
on  regionalization  infrastructure  to 
enable  curriculum  development, 
course  updates,  and  teaching  electron¬ 
ically  from  DSMC  to  other  consortium 
schools  and  AWF  locations.  This  ini¬ 
tiative,  in  collaboration  with  DAU,  is  a 
work  in  progress. 

No.  3.  Provide  Continuing  Education 
The  College,  in  collaboration  with  the 
DAU,  will  use  infrastructure  estab¬ 
lished  at  hubs  and  satellites,  and  dis¬ 
tance  learning  techniques  to  provide 
continuing  education  to  the  AWF.  As 
part  of  its  continuing  review  and, 
where  necessary,  course  redesign, 
DSMC  will  package  continuing  educa¬ 
tion  into  modules  appropriate  to  dis¬ 
tance  learning.  And  hnally  the  College 
will  work  with  host  installations  to 
improve  acquisition  management 
training  materials  and  availability  at 
local  Education  and  Training  Resource 
Centers. 

No.  4.  Expand  research  and  consulting 
services  for  the  AWF. 

The  College  will  continue  its  momen¬ 
tum  to  provide  quality  products  and 
services  to  more  of  the  AWF  DSMC 
intends  to  do  this  by  leveraging  its 
access  to  DoD  policy  makers,  program 
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executive  officers,  and  program  man¬ 
agers. 

No.  5.  Broaden  non-DAWIA  Student 
Base 

The  College  s  current  plan  continues 
to  give  first  priority  to  the  DAWIA 
AWF,  but  also  includes  non-DAWIA 
DoD  personnel  whose  jobs  impact  the 
acquisition  process,  such  as  users, 
requirements  generators,  materiel 
managers,  and  supporting  staff.  In 
addition,  DSMC  wants  to  expand  our 
educational  opportunities  to  defense 
industry  members  as  well  as  non-DoD 
employees  from  other  federal  agencies. 
This  initiative  will  not  only  benefit  the 
defense  AWF,  but  also  result  in  better 
working  relationships  and  cooperation 
with  our  non-DoD  and  defense  indus¬ 
try  contractors. 

Emphasis  on  Fee-for-Service 
Activities 

Since  FY  94,  DSMC  has  decreased  its 
personnel  staffing  by  18  percent.  The 
College  plans  further  reductions  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  29  percent  by  FY  01. 
To  help  reach  that  goal  and  not  have 
to  go  beyond  it,  the  Council  directed 


DSMC  to  implement  a  fee-for-service 
approach  in  the  area  of  consulting, 
which  will  be  spread  across  the  entire 
faculty  to  maintain  currency  and  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  AWF. 

Under  the  management  of  Dr.  Jim 
Price,  Dean,  Research,  Consulting, 
and  Information  Division  (RCID),  fee- 
for-service  within  DSMC  would  be 
implemented  on  a  phased  approach  to 
test  viability.  DSMC  will  work  to 
increase  its  consulting  efforts  while 
simultaneously  increasing  its  fee-for- 
service  consulting  efforts.  Minor  con¬ 
sulting  efforts  requiring  five  days  or 
less  would  continue  to  be  mission- 
funded  (free  of  charge  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer).  Major  consulting  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  requiring  more  than  five- days’ 
effort,  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
requesting  organization. 

DSMC’s  plan  for  implementing  fee-for- 
service  for  consulting  efforts  has  sever¬ 
al  advantages.  It  initiates  fee-for-service 
on  a  limited,  trial  basis;  results  in  OSD 
continuing  to  fund  core/general  con¬ 
sulting  efforts;  conducts  major  project 
consulting  efforts  as  fee-for-service; 
and  allows  for  annual  reassessment. 

What'S  Ahead? 

The  next  meeting  of  the  DSMC  Board 
is  scheduled  for  March  17,  1997.  The 
Council  reconvenes  in  October  1997. 
DSMC  is  committed  to  fully  support¬ 
ing  and  capitalizing  on  the  expertise 
and  guidance  it  receives  from  the 
DSMC  Board  and  the  DACDC .  As  the 
initiatives  and  plans  discussed  in  this 
article  are  implemented,  changed, 
added  to,  or  deleted,  the  College  will 
keep  you-the  readers  and  students  — 
fully  informed. 

Endnotes 

1.  DoDI  5000.58,  “Defense  Acquisition 
Workforce”  (Washington,  D.C.;  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office),  Jan.  14, 
1992. 

2.  The  DSMC  Corporate  Plan  FY  97 
contains  a  complete  and  detailed  sum¬ 
mary  of  DSMC’s  future  direction, 
plans,  initiatives,  and  ongoing  pro¬ 
grams. 
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From  the  ConnAiiiiliit 

he  first  signs  of  spring  are  apparent  here  at  Fort  Beivoir  as  I 
write  this  column-^nees  budding,  flowers  bloonning,  and  Cana¬ 
dian  geese  flying  north.  Other  signs  familiar  to  those  of  us  in  the 
professional  acquisition  workforce  (AWF)  are  typical  acquisition 
cycle  events  that  have  been  recurring  without  fail  for  nearly  40 
years— congressional  budget  hearings  (lots  of  them),  Program  Objec¬ 
tive  Memorandum  (POM)  meetings,  building  meetings,  and  a  wide 
array  of  program  reviews. 

This  year  a  few  "extra"  activities  are  keeping  the  lights  burning  in  the 
Pentagon  until  late  at  night,  such  as  the  Quadrennial  Defense  Review 
and  its  follow-on  National  Performance  Review.  Also,  our  senior  acqui¬ 
sition  leaders  and  policy  makers  are  busy  formulating,  coordinating 
within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD),  and  discussing 
new  acquisition  reform  (AR)  advities  and  initiatives  with  the  Services, 
the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  members  of  the  Congress.  They  are 
working  at  an  accelerated  pace  to  try  to  get  these  initiatives  into  this 
year's  legislation. 

Ongoing  activities  here  at  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC)  are  also  keeping  the  lights  on  late  into  the  night.  For  most  stu¬ 
dents,  class  activities  are  longer  each  day.  Our  faculty  are  working 
many  extra  hours  updating  all  our  courses  with  the  latest  policy  and  AR 
initiatives;  and  are  also  inserting  Automated  Information  Systems  mate¬ 
rial  into  the  courses  that  reflect  the  Clinger-Cohen  Act  as  well  as  the 
earlier  merger  of  the  DoDI  8000  series  into  the  5000  series.  Also, 
they  are  planning  for  the  upcoming  transition  of  many  courses  into  a 
distance  learning  format  in  order  to  reach  more  of  the  workforce  more 
quickly. 

Today,  the  last  day  of  winter,  many  AWF  members,  including  those 
here  at  the  College's  Fort  Beivoir  campus,  are  condudng  Acquisition 
Reform  Day  II  activities.  Appropriately,  the  theme  for  this  year's  AR 
activities  is  "Sustaining  the  Momentum— Full  Speed  Ahead."  (The 
results  of  this  week's  activities  will  be  reported  in  a  later  issue.) 

On  January  8,  the  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Development  Council 
(DACDC)  met  for  the  first  time  under  its  revised  charter,  bringing 
together  senior  OSD  and  Service  leaders  to  review  the  AWF  career 
development  needs  and  policies.  This  was  the  first  meeting  in  recent 
years  of  a  high-level  group  chaired  by  the  Defense  Acquisition  Execu¬ 
tive  (DAE)  to  look  at  the  AWF  current  education  and  training  status, 
their  needs  for  the  future,  and  to  review  planned  actions  to  address 
those  needs.  As  detailed  in  our  article  on  p.  60  of  this  issue,  three 
boards,  including  the  DSMC  Board,  reported  to  the  Council.  Also 
reporting  to  the  Council  at  that  meeting  was  Dr.  Jacques  Gansler, 
Chairman  of  the  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DAU)/DSMC  Board  of 
Visitors  (BOV). 

The  Council  directed  that  DAU  move  out  rapidly  on  distance  learning 
using  Information  Age  technologies  to  reach  more  of  the  AWF  faster 
and  better.  With  slight  modifications,  the  Council  also  approved  DSMCs 
Corporate  Plan.  Overall,  It  was  a  substantive,  positive  meeting.  Our 
senior  acquisition  leaders  and  policy  makers  fully  recognize  that,  in 
order  to  institutionalize  AR,  we  collectively  must  continue  focusing  our 
attention  on  the  education  and  training  needs  of  the  workforce. 

On  March  4,  the  DAU/DSMC  BOV  (representatives  from  industry  and 
academia)  met  to  review  DAU/DSMC  operations  and  future  plans.  The 
BOV  charter  Is  to  provide  insights  to  the  President,  DAU  and  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  DSMC  on  organization  management,  curricula,  methods  of 


instruction,  facilities,  and 
other  matters  of  interest.  The 
backgrounds  and  previous 
work  in  government,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  industry  of  the  BOV 
members  enabled  them 
to  provide  valuable  advice 
that  is  already  stimulating 
improvement  in  many  areas. 

On  March  17,  as  part  of  its 

ongoing  role  on  the  DACDC,  I 

the  DSMC  Board  met  to  | 

review  the  recent  past  and  present  operations  of  the  College  and  to  I 
comment  on  future  plans,  including  the  POM  planning  to  resource  | 
those  plans,  and  to  provide  customer  feedback  as  representatives  of  | 
the  AWF  in  addition  to  the  initial  implementation  plans  of  the  DSMC  | 
Corporate  Plan,  much  discussion  focused  on  the  use  of  distance  learn-  | 
ing  to  reach  the  AWF  and  the  larger  AWF  (400,000)  more  quickly  and  | 
efficiently  with  quality  instruction.  | 

On  March  18,  representatives  of  all  the  consortium  schools  met  at  DAU  I 
to  review  and  provide  suggested  revisions  to  the  DAU  Draft  Distance  f 
Learning  Plan.  The  objective  was  to  develop  a  plan  that  would  comply  | 
with  the  DACDC  Action  Memo,  which  included  DAE  direction  that  at  | 
least  10  percent  of  DAU's  courses  would  be  converted  and  delivered  [ 
by  Information  Age  technologies  before  the  end  of  FY  97,  and  an  addi-  | 
tional  15  percent  by  the  end  of  FY  98.  | 

As  you  can  see,  there  are  many  things  being  done  to  improve  the  f 
capability  of  the  AWF  by  bringing  to  them  acquisition  education  and  t 

training  that  is  better,  faster,  and  cheaper.  i. 

I 

By  the  time  you  receive  this  issue,  DSMC  will  have  opened  its  new  Mid-  | 
Atlantic  Region  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  the  home  of  the  Army's 
Communications  and  Electronics  Command.  Importantly,  that  campus  | 
is  within  one  day's  drive  of  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Lakehurst  Naval  Air  W^r-  | 
fere  Center,  and  the  Defense  Personnel  Support  Center  in  Philadelphia.  I 

This  issue  includes  the  ferewell  message  from  Dr.  Paul  Kaminski,  the  | 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  lechnology.  Secretary  | 
of  Defense  Cohen  recently  described  him  as  "the  Ben  Franklin  of  I 
Acquisition  Reform.”  Clearly,  he  and  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Perry  | 
were  the  founding  fathers  in  conceiving  the  revolutionary  change  to  the  | 
40-year-old  DoD  acquisition  process.  Flowever,  I  believe  most  would  | 
agree  that  converting  the  concept  into  reality  is  principally  the  result  of  I 
Dr.  Kaminski's  vision,  executive  abilities,  patience,  and  perseverance.  | 

I  am  sure  Dr.  Kaminski  would  attribute  his  success  to  a  committed  pro-  | 
fessional  acquisition  teara— but  he  led  the  team.  He  led  the  team  like  a  | 
player-coach,  leading  the  team,  yet  at  the  same  time  always  a  partici-  | 
pant.  And  because  of  his  charismatic  leadership  we,  the  AWF,  have  | 
done  more  and  better  than  we  ever  thought  we  could.  Thank  you  Dr.  | 
Kaminski,  and  best  wishes  to  you  in  all  your  endeavors.  | 


Brig.  Gen.  Ridtard  A.  Black,  U.S.  Army 
Commandant 
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Dr.  Kaminski's  Fareweli  Message  to  the 
Acquisition  Workforce 


eople  are  onr  most  important  asset.  Our  defense 
acquisition  workforce  is  blessed  with  some  of  the 
very  best  and  brightest  people  in  the  world.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  and  one-half  years,  I  have 
observed  on  many  occasions  that  our  workforce  is 
highly  dedicated,  motivated,  and  becoming  more  empow¬ 
ered  with  each  passing  day. 

Our  acquisition  workforce  is  the  envy  of  my  counterparts 
around  the  world.  A  couple  of  months  ago,  my  Russian 
counterpart  asked  me  how  many  members  of  our  workforce 
actually  had  the  authority  to  sign  contracts  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  Government.  In  Russia,  decisions  are  highly 
controlled -very  few  people  have  this  authority.  My  counter¬ 
part  was  floored  by  my  response:  a  couple  of  thousand  con¬ 
tracting  officers  can  sign  contracts.  At  that  moment,  it 
became  apparent  to  my  Russian  colleague  that  the  strength 
of  our  system  was  our  people. 


Quite  often,  I  hear  the  prevailing  view  expressed  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  that  the  defense  acquisition  workforce  is  too 
large.  Very  little  thought  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  work¬ 
force  must  first  become  better  before  it  can  become  smaller.  I 
have  worked  with  very  small  teams  that  were  extremely 
effective  in  managing  highly  classified  programs.  A  key  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  quality  of  the  people ^e  were  able  to  select  the 
very  best  for  our  team.  Our  workforce  is  qualitatively  better 
today  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  but  we  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  to  create  a  culture  of  continuous  education  and 
training. 

One  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  made  over  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years  has  been  the  wholesale  reengi¬ 
neering  of  the  way  we  support  the  warfighter,  using  teams 
working  together  in  parallel  rather  than  our  past  sequential, 
serial  approach.  Integrated  Product  Teams— composed  of 
warfighters,  testers,  trainers,  doctrine  writers,  acquirers,  and 
their  industry  contractors— have  dramatically  improved  the 
way  we  do  business  and  have  significantly  shortened  our 
acquisition  cycle  times.  This  process  reengineering  initiative 
began  with  OSD-led  Advanced  Concept  Technology 
Demonstrations  (ACTD),  continued  with  the  fielding  of  a 
Bosnia  Command  and  Control  Augmentation  (BC^A)  sys¬ 


tem,  and  has  expanded  with  the  Army’s  Force  XXI  experi¬ 
ment,  the  Navy’s  “Smart  Ship”  project,  and  the  stand-up  of 
the  Air  Force’s  Battle  Labs. 

1  take  the  most  pride  in  seeing  our  people  willing  to  think 
“out-of-the-box,”  pushing  hard  to  be  better.  It  means  our 
incentives  and  rewards  are  beginning  to  work.  Our  program 
managers  are  not  afraid  to  take  prudent  risks  to  do  what  is 
best.  There  is  a  much  greater  sense  that  we  are  all  on  the 
same  team  and  are  all  working  toward  a  common  goal. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  you— the  finest  acquisi¬ 
tion  professionals  in  the  world.  I  wish  you  all  the  best  in 
your  future  endeavors. 

—  Paul  G.  Kaminski 

Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  &  Technology) 
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